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in the switchyards, new contacts 
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Is the H Bond in your Retirement Picture? 


For the man who is building for his retirement, there 
is no better investment than Series H, U.S. Savings 
Bonds. 


H Bonds offer absolute safety —behind them is the 
strength of the United States Government. They pro- 
vide current income—m. ‘led to you semiannually by 


the U.S. Treasury. The yield is 3% if held to maturity 


SERIES (Z) SAVINGS BONDS 


(9 years, 8 months). Not subject to fluctuation, they 
are redeemable at par at any time on one month’s writ- 
ten notice. Actually safer than cash—if lost, stolen or 
destroyed, the Treasury Department will replace them. 


Include H Bonds in your retirement plan. Buy them 
through your bank, in denominations of $500, $1,000, 
$5,000 and $10,000. 


-. safety...liberal yield... 
guaranteed current income 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Couacil and 
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The sun’s rays, falling on the Bell Solar Battery, provide the only source of power needed to turn this disc. Note 
the small size of battery (in circle). Simple and efficient. Made with wafer-thin strips of specially prepared silicon. A 
Bell Solar Battery covcring a square yard of surface will deliver enough power to light an ordinary reading lamp. 


New Bell Solar Battery Converts 
Sun’s Rays Into Electricity 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 
demonstrate new device for using 
power from the sun 


One of mankind’s most cherished 
dreams has heen to use the almost 
limitless energy of the sun. 

A significant advance toward this 
age-old goal has been realized at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories with the 
discovery of a way to convert energy 
from the sun directly and efficiently 
into usable amounts of electricity. 


The amazingly simple device, made 
from an ingredient of common sand, 
is called the Bell Solar Battery. 
It should theoretically last indefi- 
nitely, since nothing is consumed and 
there are no moving parts. 


Though much development re- 
mains to be done, it offers possibilities 
beyond the telephone business for 
which it was invented. Here is a 
glimpse of distant horizons. 


Even at its birth, the Bell Solar 
Battery gets enough energy from 


the sun to turn a wheel, operate 
a low-power radio transmitter and 
transmit voices over the telephone. 


Its use with transistors (also invent- 
ed at Bell Laboratories) offers great 
opportunities for improvements and 
economies in telephone service. 

For that is the aim of all telephone 
research. Once again the pure re- 
search and advanced techniques of 
Bell Laboratories chart the way for 
better and better telephone service 
for more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Compatible color TV will eventually reach every TV ho 


The rainbow you can see in black and white! 


RCA brings you compatible color TV. 
Lets you see color programs in black 
and white on the set you now own! 


“When a modern and practical color television system 
for the home is here, RCA will have it . . .” 


Echoing down through the years, these words— spoken 
in 1946 by David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board of RCA 
—have a ring of triumph today. 

The day on which the FCC approved standards for the 
commercial broadcasting of compatible color television— 
December 17, 1953—will be remembered in the annals 
of communications along with the historic date of April 
30, 1939, when RCA-NBC introduced black-and-white 
television as a service to the public. 

At that time sight was added to sound. Now color has 
been added to sight. 

Behind this great development are many long years 
of scientific research, hard work and financial risk. RCA 
scientists were engaged in research basically related to 


color television as far back as the 1920’s.. . even berore 
black-and-white television service was introduced. 


Since then RCA has spent over $25,000,000 to add the 
reality of color to black-and-white TV, including devel- 
opment of the tri-color tube. 


The fruit of this great investment is the RCA all- 
electronic compatible color television system, a system 
that provides for the telecasting of high-quality color pic- 
tures that can be received in full color on color receivers; 
and in black and white on the set you now own. 


RCA and NBC will invest an additional $15,000,000 
during color television’s “Introductory Year”—1954—to 
establish this new service on a solid foundation. 


RCA color television sets are beginning to come off 
the production lines in small quantities. Although it will 
probably be another year before mass production is 
reached, the promise of compatible color television is 


being fulfilled. 


RCA pioneered and developed compatible color television 


® Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 
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Sons Succeed B. C. Forbes 





Bruce C. Forbes, Malcolm S. Forbes 
President Publisher and Editor 


Bruce C. Forbes has been elected President of the B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., Inc., and Malcolm §. Forbes has been named Publisher 
and Editor of Forses Magazine by the Directors of the company. 

The Forbes brothers succeed their father, B. C. Forbes, who died May 
6th. The late Mr. Forbes founded the magazine which bears his name 
in 1917. 

Bruce Forbes has been active in the company for 17 years and for the 
last four years has been First Vice-President. Prior to that he was in charge 
of the Detroit Office and while there founded the Detroit Advertising Golf 
League, was active in the United Foundation and other civic affairs. Born 
in 1916, he attended the Boys School in Englewood, N.J., Hackley School 
in Tarrytown, N.Y., and Michigan University in Ann Arbor. He is a member 
of the Detroit Golf Club, Knickerbocker Golf Club of Tenafly, N.J., and the 
Cavalier Club of Virginia. He has a daughter, Bonnie, age 9, and is married 
to the former Ruth Blake of Cliffside Park, N.J. 

Malcolm S. Forbes has been Associate Publisher of the magazine since 
1945 and Vice-President of the publishing company. After graduating from 
the Lawrenceville School and Princeton University in 1941, he received 
the University’s gold medal awarded annually to the student of the gradu- 
ating class having done the most for Princeton. During the war he served 
as a Machine-gun Sergeant in the 84th Division seeing service in France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany before being wounded. For “initiative, 
resourcefulness and alert action which prevented possible encirclement of 
the battalion,” he won the Bronze Star Medal, in addition to other decora- 
tions. He was elected to the New Jersey State Senate in 1951. He is married 
to the former Roberta Laidlaw of Englewood and they have four sons, 
Malcolm S. Jr., Robert Laidlaw, Christopher Charles and Timothy Carter. 








TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Recession, or readjustment, is showing 
definite signs of coming to an end. 


Employment, production and _ retail 
sales have turned upward. 


High inventories, result of record 1953 
production, are being worked off. 


These favorable factors should encour- 
age public spending. 


First-quarter earnings reports of most 
companies are gratifying, thanks, in 
many instances, to elimination of EPT. 


Should do equally as well, or better, 
in second quarter. 


Geneva conference will not be a total 
loss if Western unity is achieved. 


President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles are to be commended for their 
tireless efforts. 


France holds key to collective security 
system in Far East. 


She is beginning to realize that she can- 
not go it alone. 


U.S. and U.N. participation depends on 
removal of last vestiges of “coloni- 
alism.” 


There can be no “co-existence” between 
the free world and Communism. 


We must maintain our armed forces at 
maximum strength. 


Rulers in the Kremlin respect only 
force. 


As long as we are strong they will 
think long before attacking. 


Best growth industries: Electronics, 
chemicals, television, construction. 


Everything should be done to stimulate 
international trade. 


Foreign trade is essential to keep our 
and other nations’ economies strong. 


And a big step towards peace and 
security. 


With millions of people starving in 
backward countries, there must be a 
way to dispose of our huge farm sur- 
pluses. 


Foreign relief is preferable to letting 
them rot in storage. 


—G.W. 





THE ECONOMY 





Like a late-blooming rose, the U.S. 
economy poked up its head last month, 
sniffed the favorable air, and suddenly 
blossomed forth in the warm spring 
sun. Said Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce, in a statement that echoed 
the feelings of many business leaders: 
“We are headed out of this repression, 
or whatever you want to call it.” 

To back up his contention, Secretary 
Weeks noted that retail sales rose 3% 
above seasonal expectations in April, 
and were slightly better than a year 
ago. This was the first favorable 
comparison made this year with un- 
precedentedly prosperous 1953, and 
indicated that consumer buying—a 
prime ingredient in the diet of the 
economy—was more than holding its 
own. 

Hardening Steel. The most promis- 
ing sign in the spring pick-up was the 
new activity in long-soft steel industry, 
bellwether of the economy. Observers 
were still cautious about its future— 
many see no real upturn until fall—but 
the optimists had a good many arguing 
points on their side. The steel-buying 
trend appears to have reversed itself 
and started up again. The volume of 
fresh steel orders has been picking up 
for several weeks, hardening to the 
point where demand definitely is in an 
uptrend. Steel buyers, who have been 
taking up to a third of their needs from 
inventories, appear to have cut their 
stocks sharply, thus putting themselves 
into the customer class again. More- 
over, many firms that had large sup- 
plies of steel, purchased when the com- 
modity was in short supply, seem to 
be near the end of the “cleaning up” 
cycle in these stocks. Significantly, 
Chairman Benjamin Fairless of the 
United States Steel Corp. recently an- 
nounced to stockholders that “an up- 
turn in demand is beginning to appear.” 

But the most favorable sign of all 
during the spring was the fact that, 
for the first time in six months, employ- 
ment in the country was on the rise. 
The Commerce and Labor Depart- 
ments—in a joint report designed to 
eliminate previous conflicting reports— 
announced that the number of jobless 
dropped from 3,725,000 in early March 
to 3,465,000 in early April. 

In the beginning, the rise in em- 
ployment was no more than seasonal, 
and manufacturing employment was 
still on the decline to some extent. In 
the first week of May, for instance, 
Michigan’s unemployment claims rose 
because of layoffs in Detroit auto 
plants, and California recorded layoffs 
in the clothing, aircraft, electrical ma- 
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chinery and auto industries (helping to 
raise unemployment figures in Cali- 
fornia were the claims of many pre- 
viously-ineligible workers, who have 
now been permitted to file). But 30 
states entered the month with declines 
in insured unemployment—with the 
biggest drop being California’s 9,300, 

Building Boom. The decline in manu- 
facturing jobs was being offset by a 
huge swell in outdoor jobs, many of 
them related to the growing boom in 
construction. Building hit an all-time 
record for the month of April when it 
reached $2.8 billion this year. Promis- 
ingly, the gain was not the result of 
a “freak” month or exceptional condi- 
tions. For the first four months of 
1954, new building totaled $10.1 bil- 
lion, up about 1.5% from last year’s 
levels, which smashed all previous rec- 
ords. Highway construction shot up 
25% from a year ago (to $250 million) 
in April, and private housing out- 
stepped last year’s fast pace in the 
January-April period, soaring to a bet- 
ter than a million-unit-a-year clip. The 
second week in May, in fact, set a 
record as the second highest in business 
history for new housing starts. 

With the boom in building has come 
a lowering in interest rates and a gen- 
eral loosening up of home payment 
rules for the plain citizen who is shop- 
ping in the home market. Two signifi- 
cant factors stand behind this change: 
lenders are more optimistic about the 
general economic picture than they 
were a few months ago, and cash is 
flowing into the coffers of banks and 
other financial institutions at such a 
rapid rate that they are finding it dif- 
ficult to put the money out at profit- 
able interest rates. Even the 30-year 
Veterans Administration loan, shunned 
by most lenders until recently, is being 
accepted—albeit grudgingly—by an in- 
creasing number of moneymen. Ex- 
plains one lender: “If a purchaser has 
a reasonable equity in a house, we're 
less concerned these days about the 
number of years he takes to pay the 
loan.” 

Easier Money. With the excess money 
piling higher every day, the lenders 
have also had to downgrade their 
standards for a “good, sound risk” 
somewhat. One big savings bank six 
months ago held that a man’s monthly 
payments should not exceed 25% of his 
monthly take-home pay. Now it is will- 
ing to go up to 35% in “exceptional 
cases.” One savings and loan associa- 
tion official notes that his institution 
will lend—on a conventional loan—up to 
85% of the purchase price of a new 
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Why wait to lose weight? 


7 MAN, like many others who have 
“gotten stout,” knows that heshould 
start reducing now. But the thought of 
going on a diet . . . of giving up his 
favorite foods . . . overcomes his better 
judgment. Why not wait, he reasons, 
and “trim down” later on? 


Actually the first signs of “‘getting 
stout” are nature’s warning to start 
reducing immediately. For when you 
bring your weight down and keep it 
down, you are likely to gain some 
mighty important health benefits. 


There is the distinct possibility, for 
example, of lengthening your life. Here 
are the facts which are based on an 
extensive study of men: 


The death rate from all causes was 
found to be about a fifth higher for 
men who were from 5 to 14 percent 
overweight than for those of proper 


weight. Moreover, among men who 
were 25 percent or more overweight, 
the death rate was about 75 percent 
higher. 


Why do overweight and long life 
seldom go together? Simply because 
overweight is frequently associated 
with many diseases or conditions, in- 
cluding high blood pressure, heart and 
kidney disorders and diabetes. 


Extra weight is especially bad for the 
heart. It has been estimated that 10 
pounds of extra weight require an addi- 
tional half a mile of blood vessels to 
maintain this excess body tissue. The 
result is the heart and other vital 
organs have to work harder. 


Extra weight usually begins to accu- 
mulate when we reach middle age, and 
in 98 percent of the cases the cause is 
simply due to overeating. Thus, after 


Metropoliten Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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age 35, it is especially important to 
follow proper habits of eating. 

Your doctor is the best judge of what 
your desirable weight should be. He 
will caution against quick, drastic re- 
ducing methods that may undermine 
health rather than improve it. With 
his advice, you can be helped to reduce 
without making radical changes in your 
diet, or resorting to strenuous exercises 
and other measures that may be inef- 
fectual in the permanent control of 
overweight. 


In addition to the health benefits of 
proper weight, there are other advan- 
tages which you may enjoy by keeping 
‘in trim.” The chances are that you 
will look better, feel better, and get 
more fun out of life. 


So, why wait to lose weight? 
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Please mail me a copy of 
your booklet, 654-F. 


Name 
Street 


City 


June 1, 1954 





To the Ten Million Owners 


A Message from 


OW, the merger of the Hudson Motor 

Car Company and the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation has become an accomplished 
fact. 


This news is of special significance to all who today 
own Hudson and Nash automobiles, Kelvinator and 
Leonard appliances—and who will own them in the 
future. 


For the consolidation of these four respected names 
creates a new and powerful force in American industry 
... American Morors, with assets of $350,000,000 
and with aggregate yearly sales of $700,000,000. 

As Divisions of AMERIcAN Morors, each benefits by 
the greater strength of all, in financial resources, in 
facilities, in dealer organizations, and above all in the 
imaginative research that will build even greater engi- 
neering leadership for these time honored names. 


Moreover, AMEricaN Morors provides a network 
of plants for most efficient production—with its own 
complete appliance manufacturing facilities, automo- 
bile body plants, foundries, forge shops... with its own 
engine, transmission and axle facilities—including its 
own plastic plant. These resources mean greater 
economies and finer products for the American public. 


Likewise, American Morors has plants in many 
foreign countries, contributing to world trade and the 
strength of the international economy. 

Above all, American Morors is pledged to continue 
leadership in value—in the fresh, new engineering con- 
cepts that set today’s pattern of progress. 

Hudson and Nash are great pioneers, 


great innovators in the Automotive Industry. 








G Hudson and Nash are the world’s largest makers 
of unitized construction automobiles—the stronger, 
safer, better way to build a motor car—the one 
method recognized by domestic and foreign car 
builders alike as the most advanced of all body 
construction. 


@ Hudson and Nash are responsible for today’s 
trend toward compact cars to meet current driv- 
ing needs—with the Jet and the Rambler. 


You see striking evidence of Hudson and Nash ad- 
vanced automotive concepts in every car that bears 
their names. 


At your Hudson dealer are cars that lead all others 
in stock-car performance . . . the Hudson Hornet and 
its running mate, the Wasp. And the Hudson Jet—an 
outstanding compact car at an economy price. 


At your Nash dealer you will see the automobiles 
that set the pace for continental styling and ahead-of- 
time comfort and safety features—Ambassador, States- 
man, Rambler. Here you will see America’s lowest 
price sedan, station wagon, hard- and soft-top convert- 
ibles. And here you can find completely air conditioned 
cars at hundreds of dollars less than others so equipped. 
At your Nash dealer, too, is the Metropolitan—a 
totally new and different kind of automobile. 


And in the American home, the naines of 
Kelvinator, Leonard and ABC have pio- 
neered a new way of living. 











Today, at leading appliance dealers you will find 
Kelvinator, Leonard and ABC products that lead in 
value. Kelvinator: refrigerators, electric ranges, 
home freezers, washers, dryers, ironers, room coolers, 
water heaters, garbage disposers, kitchen cabinets, ice 
cream cabinets and commercial refrigeration products. 
Leonard: refrigerators, electric ranges, home freezers. 
ABC: washers, dryers, ironers. 


To Hudson, Nash, Kelvinator, 
Leonard and ABC Owners 
Past— Present—and Future 


You, more than: anyone else, are entitled to know 
these facts— 


The priceless identity of Hudson, Nash, Kelvinator 
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and Leonard products will be preserved—as well as 
the sound policies which won your confidence. Your 
investment is secure—now and for the future. 


Hudson dealers will continue to sell and service 
Hudson automobiles. Nash dealers will continue to sell 
and service Nash automobiles. Kelvinator and Leonard 
dealers will continue to sell and service Kelvinator and 
Leonard products. 


And this announcement of AMerIcAN Morors adds 
new value to every Hudson and Nash car on the road 


today—to every Kelvinator, Leonard and ABC appli- 
ance in the home. 


A Promise for the Future 


We pledge we will continue to improve our record of 
leadership at AMerican Morors, for we believe that 
our industries are still young... that the problems of 
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of Hudson and Nash Automobiles 
..» Kelvinator and Leonard Appliances 


AMERICAN 
MOTOR 








motorizing the world are far from final solution ... that 
new horizons for better living through electrical home 
appliances lie ahead . . . and that to reach our goal we 
must, of necessity, out-think, out-engineer and out- 
value our competitors. 

This, then, is the driving force behind the merger of 
Hudson and Nash-Kelvinator. You will see it reflected 
in our plants, in our engineering laboratories, in our 
dealerships and in the products that bear our honored 


aa 


G. W. MASON 
President and Chairman of the Board 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


MOTORS 


HUDSON Hornet, Wasp, Jet++* NASH Ambassador, Statesman, Rambler, Metropolitan 


KELVINATOR and LEONARD Home Appliances 
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$10,000 home, compared with about 
70% last fall. On a new $20,000 home, 
estimates the same executive, a good 
risk could get a 65% mortgage now, vs. 
55% or so last year. 

Still another good sign: savings are 
continuing to flow into life insurance 
companies, savings banks and other 
savings institutions at a high rate. Life 
insurance sales in the first quarter of 
1958 totaled $8.8 billion, a 4% hike 
over the same period for the year be- 
fore. In the March quarter, too, de- 
posits in the nation’s 528 mutual sav- 
ings banks increased by $541 million 


vs. a gain of $507 million in the similar 
1953 period. 

In the consumer finance field, the 
industry has experienced a decline in 
consumer instalment debt since Jan- 
uary, which it believes is a sound de- 
velopment in the economy. One survey 
observed that by the end of 1953, con- 
sumers owed $21.8 billion in instalment 
debt, vs. $20.9 billion at the end of the 
first quarter of 1954. Commented the 
survey: “. . . the finance industry re- 
gards this trend as salutary evidence 
that the American consumer can man- 
age his own finances and determine 








New York Stock Exchange? 


6% on your money. 





NAME 


Would you like to buy 
$40 worth of General Electric 
every month? 


Or General Motors? Or duPont? Or Standard Oil of New Jersey? 
Or any one of 1200 other stocks that are bought and sold on the 


Well, now for the first time you can do just that. 


Every month—or every three months if you prefer—you can put 
any sum you like from $40 up to $1,000 into the stock of your choice. 
Typically that might be some stock that has paid dividends every 
year for more than 20 years and that would now yield about 5% or 


Interested? We'll be glad to send you full information on our 
Monthly Investment Plan—the famous so-called “pay-as-you-go” 
plan. Just fill out this coupon and mail it back today. 


a ET eS a a oo 
Without cost or obligation, please send me your pamphlet and 
a membership blank for the Monthly Investment Plan, together 
with your special report on 20 stocks for long-term investment. 
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the answers. 


Name 


A Look at the Oils—How do the major oil companies (and many of the minors) 
stack up in oil reserves, gas reserves, production, refining, growth, depletion, 
income, dividends, book value? In an entirely unique study, Forses supplies 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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for himself just how much credit he 
should contract for.” 

Copper's Climb. The pick-up also 
seems to have extended to the copper 
industry, which until recently has 
been trimming production. President 
Charles R. Cox’s Kennecott Copper 
Co., the nation’s largest producer, com- 
pleted the most notable turnabout: it 
increased the work week from five to 
six days at four western mines. In the 
middle of last month, Kennecott in- 
creased its U.S. mine production by 
5,000 tons a month (to 30,000 tons), 

On another metal front, the nation’s 
brass mills report their outlook as “a 


| little better.” Cautions one brass mill { 
| Official: “It’s nothing much to scream 


about like an eagle.” But he admitted 
that incoming business last month 
showed a steady but moderate rise 
from the new business plateau that the 
industry had been trampling since last 
September. 

“The next few months,” comment 
most brass millmen, “will tell the story 
for the industry’s future activity, and 
whether we'll have to wait until the 
fall for heavy ordering.” The summer 
period, it should be noted, is normally 
a slow season for the brass mills. 

Council's Caution. The Government's 
Business Advisory Council, while re- 
porting that the business decline has 
leveled out, also warns that there are 
still some danger signs here and there 
in the economy. Personal income in 
March, according to the Commerce De- 
partment, was still slightly below that 
for February and a year ago. In addi- 
tion, although new-car registrations in 
March were down only 1% from the 
year before, total car production for 
the first four months was off 9% (the 
total: 1,955,489). This, however, was 
the third-highest figure on record. 

A production pattern has been devel- 
oping in the automobile industry for 
many weeks: General Motors and Ford 
continuing high and steady; the Chrys- 
ler Corporation, low and slightly un- 
steady; and the independents, light and 
erratic. In the middle of last month 


| auto production rose slightly over the 


week before as Hudson, Packard and 
Studebaker swung back into ‘operation. 

The real turning-point for the indus- 
try may come in about three months, 
when production may be curtailed 
sharply if sales by dealers are not sufli- 
cient to whittle down the stock of un 
sold new cars on hand (placed at 4 
near-record high of 604,000 on April 
1). If the inventory figure remains 
high, auto makers will slow down as 
sembly lines in the hope of reducing 
stocks by the early fall, when many 
1955 models make their debut. Theit 
aim: to launch their new lines in a firm 
market, not one disorganized by wild 
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Advertisement 


HOW WITHOUT 
TO EL BEING RICH 

If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 
on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get 
there for $97 in fares via bus and rail through colorful Mexico, Panama, 
Colombia, Peru, the Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or $609 
via connecting steamers. You can island hop around the West Indies 
via plane for several hundred dollars—or see the islands more leisurely by 
motor schooner for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth you 
can’t reach for less if you know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globe Trotters Club and America’s top 
expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy booklet dozens 
upon dozens of specific travel routings to all parts of the World—Mexico, 
South America, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, 
Australia, the uth Seas, etc.—so that you can see more at prices you 
can aftord by combining freighter, liners, rail, bus, plane, and other com- 
peting services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel now—that you don’t 
have to wait for some far-off day when you’ve saved much more money. 

$1 brings you his guide, Foreign Lands at Stay-at-Home Prices, plus 
two other priceless reports: 


1. WHERE TO FIND THE BEST IN THE U. S8., CANADA, 
r—_ And how to see great sections of America for 
just $100. 


2. FREIGHTER LIFE. Your introduction to the one way to 
travel almost anywhere in the world—via passenger-carrying 
freighter—for as little as you spend at a resort. 


A really big $1 worth. Money back, of course, if not satisfied. For 
copies of all 3 guides, simply fill out coupon. 


Where Will You Go in Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation You Can Afford? 





Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for 
whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you 
the facts you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe 
Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by 
road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on 
vacation, or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can 
stop for the best accommodations and meals at the price. you want to pay. 
For that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find 
a real “‘paradise’”—just the spot which has everything you want. 


Of course there’s much more to this big book. 


If you want a job or a home in Florida, Norman Ford tells you 
just where to head. If you want to retire on a small income, Norman 
Ford tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small income. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford’s Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big 
book with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2— 
only a fraction of the money you’d spend needlessly if you went to 
Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon now. 





Passenger-carrying 


FREIGHTERS are the secret 


of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never- 
to-be-iorgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West 
Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips 
to almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds 
(not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and 
plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise 
can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; 
two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New 
Orleans. Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in 
Travel Routes Around the World.” This is the book that names the lines, 
tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommoda- 
tions. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. 
Travel editors and travel writers say, “To learn how to travel for as little 
as you'd spend at a resort get ‘Travel Routes Around the World’.” 

: It’s yours for just $1, and the big 120-page 1954 edition includes prac- 
tically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New 
ork, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, 
England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the 
South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called How to 
See the World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 
big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 
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HOW TO BE COOL All Summer Long 


—even if you don’t want to spend 
the money for an air conditioner 


Arthur Carson’s How to Keep Cool describes practically every fast, low- 
cost, scientifically right way known so you can cool off fast and stay cool 
all summer long. ith this book to guide you, there’s simply no excuse 
any longer for sleepless nights or nerve-wracked days when you just can’t 
bear the heat any longer. 

Whole sections of this 50,000-word book tell you how to get the benefits 
of air conditioning without all the cost. Now, for perhaps the first time 
in your life, you learn the scientific ways to cool a single room or an 
entire house with low-cost electric fans. (From now on, forget your old 
belief that fans are good only to chill you and give you a bad cold and a 
stiff neck.) ; 

There’s full information on the many easy, inexpensive, practical things 
you can do inside and outside your home to bring sea breeze comfort 
without drafts. How a $15 job in your insulationless attic can change your 
bedroom from an oven to an airy, comfortable place on the hottest nights. 
Why Venetian blinds offer little practical protection from the heat and 
what is much, much cooler. 43 

You learn how to get the last bit of use out of attic fans, dehumidifiers, 
the new low-cost evaporative coolers (much less expensive than air condi- 
tioners and much better if you live in the right part of the U.S. for their 
use), the different kinds of air conditioners, and how to make a low-cost 
installation do the job of a more expensive one. 

For your personal comfort, you get the answers to the questions you’ve 
been asking for years. Which is better—a cold shower or a warm bath? 
(You think you know that one? Better read what the scientists have to 
say. The right answer will be a blessing when you come in out of a hot 
street this summer.) When the thermometer is climbing, is it really 
dangerous to drink ice water? Is hot coffee or hot soup wiser? Look at 
the Arab with all his heavy clothing and ask, “‘Is it true that the fewer, 
lighter-weight clothes you wear, the cooler you are?” 

This summer, be cool on the hottest days. How to Keep Cool costs only 
$1.00—how small a sum that is on a day when you’d give anything to get 
cool! So order it now. Use coupon below. 





DON’T SPEND ONE CENT ON AN AIB-CONDITIONER UNTIL. 
YOU KNOW HOW LARGE A UNIT YOU REALLY NEED! 


Too small a unit won’t give you the comfort you wish. Too large 
a unit means spending unnecessary money. How to Keep Cool tells you 
exactly the size unit you need for your own home or office—or whether 
you need one at all. 














Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U.S. so nearly like 
Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the natives say it was made 
from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only reach 
~_ gis stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend at a resort im 
the U.S. 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its 
most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live 
for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are 
pleasant, and the climate well-nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the 
West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 
other low-cost wonderlands? 

Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know which of the 
South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today, as in Conrad’s day? Or which 
is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where 
two can iive in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 
a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with about 100 photos 
and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U.S., the 
rest of the world is closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and 
William Redgrave, honorary vice-presidents of the Globe Trotters Club, 
show that the American dollar is respected all over the world and buys a 
lot more than you’d give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardiy more than you’d 
spend for a few months at home. Or if you’ve dreamed of taking time 
out for a real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U.S. border 
to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned 
how much you can do on the money you’ve got. Send now for Bargain 
Paradises of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 





Mail to HAKIAN PUBLICATIONS, 98 Third Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
I have enclosed $........... (cash, check, or money order). Please 
send me the books checked below. You will refund my money if I 
am not satisfied. 
Travel Routes Around the World, $1. 
How to Keep Cool, $1. 
() Foreign Lands at Stay at Home Prices. Freighter Life, and Where 
to Find the Best in the U.S., Canada, and Mexico, $1. 
OJ Bargain Paradises of the World, $1.50. 
() Norman Ford’s Florida, $2. 
OO Special offer: All books above ($6.50 value) for $5. 
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Pipe Lines 
Feed SUNRAY 


Refineries . . . 




















' 
' 


The best oil well in the world is worthless until the crude petroleum 
finds its way to a refinery. For that reason, the efficient and speedy 


transportation of crude oil is the most important link between producer 
and consumer. 


In order to keep satisfying the appetite of SUNRAY refineries, a 
network of crude oil gathering lines is needed. Pipe that starts at the 
oil field, travels over rivers, across farms, and under highways to SUNRAY 
refineries, carries approximately 1-million barrels of oil every month. 
An additional million barrels are carried from SUNRAY wells to other 
companies’ refineries and the Company produces about 25-million barrels 
annually from wells located in 14 oil states 


Pipe lines are expensive to build. However, they have proved 
to be the most economical means of getting crude oil to refineries in 
a hurry, and SUNRAY crude oil gathering lines save an inestimable 
amount of money and transportation time every year. They keep oil 
flowing economically to SUNRAY refineries. 


Product pipe lines, railroad tank cars and motor trucks carry 

SUNRAY’s finished products from the refineries to markets in many states 

*. . in a day-by-day cycle which reflects the constant 
“4 growth of this 33-year-old oil company 





cS SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“America’s Interests and SUNRAY’S 


Interests Go Hand 


in Hand.” 
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promotions and cut-throat pricing re. 
sulting from a full field of unsold 1954 
cars. 

In the petroleum field, refiners are 
not yet basking in a sun as bright as 
that shining on some other industries, 
John W. Newton, vice-president of the 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., warned last 
month that refiners’ runs of crude oj] 
and stocks of gasoline in storage are 
still a bit too high. He also observed 
that signs point to this year’s gain over 
1953 in petroleum use being closer to 


| 3% than to the optimistic 5% previously 
| envisioned by the industry. Oilmen, 
| however, still have their big card to 


play in 1954: the United States’ sum- 
mer motoring madness, when Ameri- 
can motorists take to the road like 
gypsies and service station pumps click 
madly to keep up with the turning 
wheels. 

Good Weather Ahead. But for every 
weak spot in the economy last month, 
there were two or more indications 
that the business weather ahead was 
going to be fair and sunny. The stock 


_ market, paying little heed to the pessi- 


mists and the merchants of gloom, kept 
right on climbing as more and more 


_ companies reported good earnings for 


the first quarter of 1954. Even the to- 
bacco industry, where smokers’ supplies 
had been moving in a deep sleep at 
year’s end, reported higher sales and 
sharply higher earnings in the first 


_ quarter. P. Lorillard Co. sales rose from 


$51.9 million to a smoking $56.4 mil- 
lion, with net soaring from $1.3 milliou 
to $1.9 million. The R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co. achieved similar results, hik- 
ing its net from 69c a share to an easy- 
on-the-throat 90c. 

Although sales of smokes—and pro- 
duction, as well—were down in the 
quarter when compared with Internal 
Revenue Service figures for the first 
three months of 1953, tobaccomen 


| were quick to point out major differ- 


ences in the two years. In the first 
quarter of 1953, they say, output and 
sales were boosted to record levels by 


_ the introduction of several new brands 





of king-size cigarettes and heavy stock- 
ing up in advance of a price increase 
that came in February of last year. 
Still another good sign was the out- 
standing success of new financing re- 
cently undertaken by the Government. 
Subscriptions for one series of new 
notes and certificates reached $6.7 bil- 
lion, roughly 938% of the $7.3 billion 
needed to cover maturing issues. This 
left only $515 million of the outstand- 
ing securities to be paid off by the 
Treasury in cash. Weighing all the fac- 
tors, most observers reached one hope- 
ful conclusion: the new strengthening 
of the economy that was recorded in 
May made the future look brighter and 
brighter with every passing day. 
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LISTENING to the Universe 








pees outer space come “radio” signals con- 

stantly generated by hydrogen particles in the 
interstellar regions. Radio telescopes, some capa- 
ble of reaching out 30 billion light years, “listen” 
to these signals, and thus are solving mysteries 
forever closed to optical telescopes. 

Harvard University astronomers are now using 
a radio telescope to study our galaxy—the commu- 
nity of billions of stars in which the Earth is lo- 
cated. These scientists hope to learn the shape of 
the galaxy, the location of its center, what its 
spiral arms look like . . . information invaluable 
to science. 

To overcome reception noises that might ob- 

scure these space signals, Sylvania engineers de- 
veloped crystals of the lowest noise factor, known 
as “microwave mixer diodes” capable of detecting 
the extremely weak signals. 
Through such research and development, plus ad- 
vanced production techniques, Sylvania has won 
recognition as a leader in Lighting, Radio, Elec- 
tronics, and Television. Sylvania scientists and 
engineers are constantly uncovering new knowl- 
edge ... developing new and improved methods 
and devices to meet ever-expanding needs. 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. yy 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Building, St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


LIGHTING - RADIO - ELECTRONICS +- TELEVISION 
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Jn Memoriam 


Ir is with great sorrow and heavy hearts that we record the passing om of 
B. C. Forbes, beloved founder of Forses Magazine and the enterprise which 
bears his name, in his 78rd year, on May 6, 1954. 

The first issue of ForsEs Magazine came out on September 15, 1917. Starting 
a publishing business under normal conditions is an extremely hazardous under- 
taking, but in 1917, when B. C. Forbes launched Forses Magazine, the U.S. 
was in the midst of World War I. The outlook was very dark. Only a man 
who had complete faith in the future of the country would have started such an 
enterprise at that time. 

B. C. Forbes had that faith. He had dedicated himself wholeheartedly to 
making this a better country, to the humanizing of business and finance, the 
creation of better understanding between employers and employees and the 
public in general, and the perpetuation and expansion of the American Way 
of Life. 

With courage, determination, skill and a will to succeed, he guided ForseEs 
Magazine through the first few difficult years, surmounting many obstacles that 
would have discouraged and deterred a less determined soul. 

Mr. Forbes was an optimist. Never had he for a moment lost faith, even in 
the dark days of 1929, when he predicted and warned of the impending collapse 
of the Stock Market boom, in the future of his adopted country. 

An ardent believer in the eventual triumph of the American Way of Life over 
the unholy practices and principles of the Communists, B. C. Forbes retained 
his faith and optimism to the very end and is reflected in his last writings in 
the May 15 issue of the magazine, which went to press the day before he died 
in his office. “Be optimistic!” was the last 2-Line Editorial he wrote. In the 
first Fact and Comment he exhorted readers to “remain as calm as we can, that 
we retain complete faith in the final outcome.” In another editorial on the same 
page he concluded with his oft-repeated advice: “Don’t sell America short!” 
This was his guiding light, his philosophy. 

B. C. Forbes leaves behind him a deeply grateful “Forbes Family,” as he 
affectionately referred to his co-workers, who are devoted to the perpetuation 
of the principles he has so long advocated. 

How well B. C. Forbes has accomplished his task is attested by the many 
honors that have been bestowed upon him during his long and fruitful career— 
by business, educational and public-spirited organizations throughout the land. 

Typical of the esteem in which he was held by his own associates is the in- 
scription on a loving cup they presented to him on the occasion of the 20th 
Anniversary of ForsBes Magazine in 1937: 


We, the Forses Magazine “family,” wish to extend our sin- 
cere congratulations to B. C. Forbes on the occasion of the 
Twentieth Anniversary of the founding of Forses Magazine. 
In appreciation of his untiring efforts, unfaltering courage and 
willing self-sacrifice in establishing Forses Magazine and main- 
taining his organization, through good times and bad, in ac- 
cordance with the democratic and humane principles which have 
won him national esteem, we present, as a lasting tribute to 

3 him, this Silver Loving Cup. 

What B. C. Forbes did to make this a bigger and better United States will 
always be remembered in the annals of American business. He built well on 
a strong foundation and leaves to his sons, Malcolm S. and Bruce C., a strong, 
well-established enterprise which they, like their father, are determined to make 
even stronger and better. 


[The above was written by George Wolf, who started working with Mr. Forbes 
in 1913, was with him when he started Forses Magazine in 1917, and is now 
a Forses editor and member of the Board of Directors.] 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


B. CO. Forbes 


May 14, 1880 - May G, 1954 


June 1, 1954 












Bb. C. F.—Warm and Friendly 








Human Being t 









Merryle S. Rukeyser, noted financial columnist and com- 
mentator, offered “as a labor of love to write a sketch or 
eulogy” of “B.C.,” whom he knew well for many, many 
years. The editors of Forses are grateful for the following 
pen-portrait. 


Ir we try to sum up the late B. C. Forbes in a brief de- 
scriptive word or phrase, it is not writer, editor, publisher, 
or economic analyst. He was indeed all of these—and in 
each category achieved a high level of competency, but 
none of these vocational tags embraces his unique character- 
istics. A more fitting descriptive title is warm and friendly 
humanizer. 

In thirty-one years of association with him in a highly 
competitive field, where office politics is not unknown, I can 
say of him now, as I invariably did when he lived, that he 
was my friend. His activities, as our paths crossed, were uni- 
formly consistent with the standards of loyal friendship. 

When we had a confidential chat in his magazine office 
in December, 1922, in response to the late William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s request to him to induce me to resign as 
financial and business editor of the New York Tribune to 
become financial editor of the New York Evening Journal, 
B.C. made it clear to me that, in addition to performing 
an official mission, he wanted me to know that he personally 
was anxious for me to become a colleague of his in the 
Hearst organization. He said that he himself would be 
happier and more comfortable if his work was paralleled 
by one of my views and professional standing. He specifi- 
cally added: “I want you to know that there will never be 
any jealousy on my part. Jealousy, I think, is based on a 
sense of inferiority.” 

The friendship he showed to me was one of his majo 
character traits. This Scotch-born celebrity, who started 
with meager capital in the form of formal education and 
worldly goods, had infinite capacity for friendship. He was 


equally at home with topflight personalities in industry, | 


finance, government and education and with those in 
humble positions. Thus each Spring he would bring to his 
publishing office at 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City, large 
branches of beautiful flowers that bloomed in his Engle- 
wood, N. J., gardens—lilacs, dogwood, azaleas, tulips, all 





FORBES “12 Leading Business Men” Luncheon May 28, 
1951. Standing (left to right) B. C. Forbes, Robert Young, 
Malcolm Forbes, Benjamin Fairless, Harvey Firestone, 
Bruce C. Forbes. Seated (left to right) Dr. Allen DuMont, 
B. F. Collyer, Eddie Rickenbacker, then N. J. Governor 
Driscoll, Thomas J. Watson, A. P. Sloan, Jr. 


~—by MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 








The following handwritten note was found among 
Mr. Forbes’ papers. His wishes were carried out. 


May, 1950 


MY FUNERAL 


I do not want any of my busy business friends to 
be invited to take time off to attend. 

The only ones Id like to be there are the im- 
mediate members of my Family and office associates, 
particularly all of the Members of the Forses Mag- 
azine Veterans’ Club. 

No flowers! Instead, anyone desiring to send flowers 
is requested to send a check to the Englewood 
Hospital. 

If possible, I'd like the Rev. Carl Elmore to con- 
duct a very brief Funeral Service. 

I request that all who attend my burial be invited 
to luncheon (or other meal) at the Knickerbocker 
Country Club. 

And, most especially, that the occasion be abso- 
lutely without sorrowing, since I ardently desire that: 
“There may be no mourning at the bar 

When I put out to sea.” 

The good Lord has been infinitely merciful to me, a 
most unworthy but most grateful sinner. 

B. C. Forbes. 











varieties of leaves. He wanted to share these tokens of 
beauty with his office associates and would always say to 
Gertrude Weiner, his secretary and alter ego, “don’t forget 
the people in the back.” 

Few achieve sufficient greatness to be heroes to their 
secretaries and valets, but B.C. was in this elite group. He 
regarded his employees on ForBEs Magazine as part of the 
“Forbes Family.” He would make “the rounds” every Friday 
afternoon, stopping at every person’s desk, from the boy in 
the stock-room up. He wouldn’t use the expression “up,” 
for he felt that every job had its own importance and 
dignity if it were honestly and competently done. Lately, 
when he came to the office only a few days a week, he 
would make these rounds every time he came in—and did 
so on his last day in the office—Thursday, May 6th. Thus 
B.C. really died with his boots on—in full possession of his 
faculties and his great resources for making and holding 
friends. 

B.C. was wise enough to dwell on the compensations 
that come while aging. Thus in an editorial entitled “Grow 
Old Resignedly,” in his 73rd year he wrote: . . . “I urge 
all oldsters to strive unremittingly to accept age as con- 
tentedly as possible, at least resignedly. 

“Of course, we perforce have to give up many activities 
we formerly zestfully enjoyed. But age, if we are phil- 
osophic, does bring some compensations. Unpleasantnesses, 
disappointments, are accepted more calmly. We ask less 
of life. If certain of our ambitions do not fructify, we more 
readily avoid sky-rocketing our blood pressure. We count 
and ponder our past blessings rather than fret over failure 
to achieve unusually . . .” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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TRIBUTES 





The following are some of the thousands of tributes being 
received: 


Tuomas J. Watson, chairman, International Business Machines: 

Shocked by the news of your distinguished father’s death. He 
and I were friends since the beginning of his business career. 
He ‘always thought and expressed himself along constructive 
lines. He made very important contributions to the development 
of the American way of life. . . . I shall always miss him, but 
shall cherish many happy memories of his friendship. 


Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.: 

. . » His going has brought great sorrow to his many friends, 
among which number I have been happy to be counted for 
several decades. Mr. Forbes’ career was an outstanding one, 
while the position he occupied in the business and literary world 
was enviable. Because of his delightful personality, his high 
integrity, his great wisdom and the soundness of his judgment, 
men trusted him, enjoyed his friendship and were glad to work 
with him. I have lost a valued friend. 


BENJAMIN FarR_ess, chairman, U.S. Steel: 
America has lost a great citizen and statesman. You have lost 
a great father and I have lost a very dear and true friend. 


W. Atton Jongs, chairman, Cities Service: 
Because of my long and pleasant relationship with your father, 
you know what a shock and a loss his passing is to me. 


Puitip D. Waconer, chairman, Underwood Corporation: 
I was deeply shocked. . . . He was a wonderful man and a 
very old and very dear friend. I shall greatly miss him. 


Joun M. Witson, vice-president, National Cash Register: 
. . . I have known your father for a great many years and 
always had the greatest admiration and respect for him. 1 shall 





At the age of 37, in 1917, when Forses Magazine was 


founded. One-time President of Burns Society, and member 
of the St. Andrews Society 
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The Press and Journal, Aberdeen, Scotland: 
THE FABULOUS B. C. FORBES DIES 


Dr. B. C. Forbes, founder-owner of America’s leading 
publication for business men, has died in his New York 
office—and “end” has been written to an inspiring career 
story that started in the printing works of the “Buchan 
Observer” (Peterhead, Scotland) more than 60 years ago. 
For the fabulous “B.C.,” whose many generous gifts won 
him a cherished place in the affections of the people of 
his native New Deer, was only 14 when he embarked on 
his career as a “printer’s devil.” 

Dr. Forbes could not forget his own humble start in 
life at Cunnyknowe, Whitehill ( Aberdeenshire, Scotland ), 
where his father had a tailor’s business, and the children 
of Whitehill School later benefited from his kindness. He 
gave donations to Christmas treats and summer picnics for 
the school children and their parents and every year the 
pupils of New Deer South Church Sunday School were 
awarded book prizes—his annual gift to the church. 

On his 70th birthday he gave £70 to the church. This 
was used to buy a baptismal font, and in 1952 came his 
most magnificent gift of all—21,000 for the church and 
Whitehill school. . . . 











never forget the manner in which you and your father con- 
ducted the celebration of the 30th anniversary of Forses Maga- 
zine, when tribute was paid to your selection of America’s 50 
Foremost Business Leaders. . . . I know that you will be aware 
of the fact that in reality you have not lost your father because 
his admonitions and advice over the years will be remembered 
and carefully noted, possibly even more than ever before. 


AuFRED E. Lyon, chairman, Philip Morris & Co.: 

. . . We have been friends for a great number of years and I, 
in common with all who knew him, learned to appreciate his 
sterling qualities and straightforward approach. He will be 
missed greatly by his great host of friends. 


HaRLOwE H. Currice, president, General Motors: 

Deeply sorry. . . . We have lost one of the grand men of the 
American business scene—a real reporter and crusader. He has 
left a reputation that will long be warmly remembered. 


A. VANDERZEE, vice-president, Chrysler Corporation: 
Deeply regret passing of “B.C.” 


W. P. MarsHALL, president, Western Union: 
The entire business world has suffered a great loss with the 
passing of one of its outstanding leaders. 


CLARENCE Ditton, New York: 

Very sorry to read of your father’s death. I have known him 
over many years and have always had the highest admiration 
and regard for him. He is a great loss to us all. 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER: 
The nation has lost one of its greatest and most constructive 
leaders. .. . 


Tuomas R. Jones, chairman, Daystrom Electric: 
“B.C.” was a dynamic, forceful personality and will not soon 
be forgotten. I am proud he considered me his friend. 


J. P. SEmBERLING, president, Seiberling Rubber Co.: 

. .. For quite some time I have been a constant and interested 
reader of Forspes Magazine and from its pages came to have 
a genuine respect for the invigorating mind and spirit and 
staunch character of your father. While I have by no means 
always been in agreement with his thoughts and viewpoints, I 
have never ceased to admire their sincerity and purport. I liked 
his candor, enthusiasm, sincerity, courage, purpose and sense 
of personal integrity. . . . When men of the mind, personality 
and character of your father depart this life, in a very real way 
a mold is broken, except that in his case an indelible impress 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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“MR. CHAIRMAN” 


Sears, Roebuck’s Theodore V. Houser 


THeEoporeE V. Houser, 61, is a man who likes to think in 
big numbers and small percentages. He has enormous 
need for both talents. As newly-named Board Chairman 
of $1,388,400,000 (total assets) Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Houser runs the biggest retail department store in the 
world. Last year, from 50,000,000 Sears catalogs and in 
1,264 Sears stores and order offices, U.S. and Latin 
American customers bought nearly 500,000,000 separate 
pieces of merchandise worth almost $3,000,000,000. Yet 
of this vast sum, Sears kept as profits only five cents on 
each dollar. 

For this job, Houser has been training all his business 
life. As Vice-Chairman of Sears since 1952, and prior 
to that its top merchandising chief, Houser was the 
hand-picked choice of General Robert Elkington Wood, 
75, Sears’ longtime audacious boss as president (for 
15 years) and chairman (since 1939), to be his suc- 
cessor when he retired. Wood has often publicly char- 
acterized Houser as “the greatest master of mass mer- 
chandising in the U.S.” Houser himself thinks the title 
properly belongs to Wood. 

Retailing Recruit. Actually, Houser got into retail 
merchandising through the back door, and by chance. 
Born (like Wood) in Kansas City (Mo.), Houser took 
up electrical engineering at Iowa State College (715) 
only to find that there was no market for his training. 
Like Wood, he wound up at Montgomery Ward, where 
he soon had so impressed his employers that he became 
assistant to Ward’s merchandising manager in 1919. 

He quickly caught the eye of Wood, then vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Ward’s operations, who 
nicknamed him “the young man with the answers.” Wood 
himself had caught the eye of Sears’ Chairman Julius 
Rosenwald, who persuaded him to move to Sears as 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing in 1924. Five 
years later, when Wood became president, he sent for 
Houser. 

By 1939, when General Wood became Sears’ chair- 
man, Houser had spent ten years climbing up Sears’ 
management ladder through jobs as mail order mer- 
chandise manager, general merchandise manager and 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of merchandis- 
ing. That year, Houser, whom an associate has called 
“the best-trained man in the business,” was given Wood's 
old job as vice-president in charge of merchandising. 
When Houser was named vice-chairman two years ago, 
it was no secret that he was also Wood’s candidate as 
his successor. 

Clean-up Man. From the start, Houser was the natural 
choice for Sears’ toughest assignments. In the early ’30s, 
Wood placed him on a special committee responsible for 
dovetailing Sears’ thriving mail order business with its 
new retail stores. The committee, sparked by Houser, 
found the solution in a promotion-from-within policy 
that Houser describes as “the despair of scientific man- 
agement students and writers who look us over.” Never- 
theless, ever since it was begun, Sears has had a trained 
corps of second-line executives to back up the men of its 
first team. 

But it was as Sears’ merchandising boss that Houser 
shone. He perfected Sears’ unique “known-cost” buying 
method, which runs contrary to almost every accepted 
purchasing method. Instead of trying to buy an item 
from a manufacturer at the lowest cost, Houser’s plan 


SEARS?’ retiring Chairman Wood (left) with Houser 


was aimed at chopping costs in the manufacturing stage. 
Sears’ engineers huddle with the producer, advise him 
on cost and corner-cutting techniques in design, engi- 
neering and production. Thus by the time Sears gets the 
product, it is being produced as efficiently as possible 
and usually at a far lower cost than it would otherwise 
be. In many cases, in fact, Sears actually designs its 
own products, then looks around for a manufacturer to 
make them. 

Magnificent Obsession. Such cost-cutting is, for Houser, 
no mere hobby. “It is,” says one close associate, “an 
obsession.” One result of this obsession: Sears’ famed 
telephone order system, through which Sears can deliver 
any item in its 1,308-page, 4%-lb. catalog almost over- 
night. 

Houser is also mainly responsible for originating and 
developing such Sears brands as Allstate auto accessories, 
Coldspot refrigerators and home freezers, Kenmore ap- 
pliances. The only such major project sparked by Houser 
which did not come off was Sears’ attempt to sell the 
Allstate car, modeled after Kaiser Motors’ Henry J. 
When, in 18 months, only 2,600 Allstate cars were sold, 
the project was dropped. But Houser still believes that 
the Allstate would have blossomed out on U.S. high- 
ways in large numbers if zooming costs had not pre- 
vented Sears from giving its customers the bargain price 
originally targeted. 

Bigger & Better. Like General Wood, Houser is a 
firm believer in “growth and improvement.” Since the 
war, Sears’ closest competitor, Montgomery Ward, has 
been accumulating cash reserves, waiting for a major 
depression, a policy that has earned it the name of “the 
bank with a storefront.” Not so Sears. Under Wood and 
Houser, Sears has continuously increased its spread by 
building new stores and order offices. Much of this ex- 
pansion has already been paid for. 

This mighty push, however, is just about over. The 
only project still in the works is Sears’ $15,000,000 Col- 
umbus (Ohio) mail order plant, the biggest single piece 
of construction in Sears’ history. The main job now, as 
Houser sees it, is to make Sears’ stores bigger and better. 
One Houser experiment: supermarket-like self-service 
shopping, which he prefers to call “quick-buying.” That 
Houser’s ideas and talent for putting them across will 
keep Sears growing, even its rivals are prompt to admit. 
“Lots of men have ideas, and good ones,” observes Fed- 
erated Stores’ Chairman Fred Lazarus, “but Houser 
[knows how] to act on them.” Houser himself likes 
nothing better than to do just this. Quips he: “I take 
everything Sear--iously.” 
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POWER APLENTY 


Thanks to a $16 billion investment in new plant 
postwar, utilities now net more than $1 billion a year 


For the U.S. the year 1886 was one of 
front-page importance. In Chicago’s 
Haymarket, an anarchist’s bomb ex- 
ploded into a bloody riot; the Statue of 
Liberty was unveiled in New York har- 
bor; and in the bullet-splattered South- 
west, a fearsome Apache named Geron- 
imo surrendered to the U.S. Cavalry. 
Few Americans suspected that two 
other events—barely given passing no- 
tice—would affect their lives even more. 
In Baltimore, the first electrically- 
driven trolley cars began their regular 
runs, while in Detroit, the Edison Illu- 
minating Co. built the city’s first elec- 
tric power plant. 

Pondering the importance of the 
electric light, an editorial writer for 
a Michigan paper came to a dim con- 
clusion: “For sensational uses, for spec- 
tacles where expense is a minor con- 
sideration, electric light will, of course, 


be employed. But the great mass of 
people will never be able to use this 
costly illuminator to banish darkness 
from their humble dwellings.” Not 
since Lincoln observed at Gettysburg 
that “the world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here” has any- 
one been so wrong. 

More Juice. Since 1920, when con- 
sumption of electric power was less 
than 13,000,000,000 kw.,* the utilities 
have poured more and more juice into 
their lines to a point where consump- 
tion, which had doubled by 1927 and 
doubled again by 1945, should, at its 
present speed, double once more by 
the end of this year. The additional 


*A kilowatt is 1000 watts, but the in- 
dustry’s measure of consumption is the 
kilowatt-hour, the equivalent of one kilo- 
watt burning for one hour. 


12,500,000 kw. expected to be added 
in 1954 should push total generating 
capacity to some 106,000,000 kw. and 
set a new industry record for expan- 
sion in any one year. 

In the last ten years alone, the power 
business has been gaining new custom- 
ers at a rate of more than 1,500,000 a 
year, the fastest period of growth in 
the utilities’ history. Early this year, 
the 50,000,000th customer was signed 
up (vs., 40,000,000 in 1948), pushing 
the average annual use of electricity to 
2,355 kw-hours, almost four times what 
it was in 1932 and well over twice the 
1942 figure. 

Though the utilities have grown 
mightily, they are hard-pressed to keep 
up with a demand which still shows 
no signs of leveling off. Every hour 
that goes by means that there are 600 
new customers to electrify (or 27,000 
a week). To satisfy this power-hungry 
horde, the utilities have been putting 
new electric power generators into op- 
eration at the rate of one every second 
day. But even that is not enough. 

Power Plans. The industry's ambi- 
tious power plans this year are stagger- 
ing. To boost generating capacity by a 
much-needed 9,431,000 kw., it must 
spend $3,000,000,000 on new and im- 
proved building and equipment (vs. 
the $2,850,000 it cost last year to 
boost capacity 10,000,000 kw. to a total 
of 93,500,000 kw.). That will bring 
total industry expenditures since the 
close of World War II to a whopping 
$16,000,000,000. One out of every $12 
spent by industry since the war has 
been spent by electric utilities. In 1953 
it was one out of every $6. The elec- 
tric light and power companies’ total 
investment since 1945, in fact, has 
doubled, which means that $25,000,- 
000,000 has been plowed back into the 
power business. 

What have the utilities got for their 
money? Last year total revenues shot 
up 8.6% to a satisfying $6,146,000,000, 
and for the first time in history net 
revenues, up 10.4% over 1952, topped 
the $1,000,000,000 mark to $1,045,- 
000,000. With the U.S. using up power 
at a 450,000,000,000 kw.-clip a year, 
utilitymen think 1954’s gross should hit 





FORBES LINEUP 


1953 





Total Pretax Net Return Per Cent 
Assets Profit on Book Dividend 
(Millions) Margin Value Pavout 
$1,619.2 41.5 9.1 72.7 
1,509.3 35.1 7.1 78.2 
1,166.9 17.9 7.4 75.6 
979.8 23.2 1 ee 64.3 
631.6 26.2 7.6 78.1 
628.9 26.7 11.5 68.0 


28.4 8.9 72.8 
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SIX BIG UTILITIES—AND HOW THEY DO 





5-Year Average, 1949-'53 





Book Value Pretax Profit Net Return Dividend 
Growth Margin on Book Value Payout Cempesite 
% Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank Ranking 

Pacific Gas & Electric... . 1441 3 3868 1 7s © Ge & 5 
Consolidated Edison .... is. 6 @a 60 6 769 8 4 (tie) 
Commonwealth Ed. ..... a. 3 2s: « op & Wa 23. § 
Amer, Gas & Electric... . 7B. 2 2065 US 1 @S 6 $ 
Detroit Edison ......... 49 4 22 4 74 4 705 5 = 4 (tie) 
Consumers Power ...... $74 .1-2%6 $3 114 2 78 4 2 
GROUP AVERAGE..... 13.3 27.7 8.5 74.7 
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$6,500,000,000 (6% better than last 
year) and the net $1,125,000,000 (an 
8% improvement over 1953). 

No Place Like Home. One reason for 
thinking so is the 10.8% jump in sales 
of power to residences last year (com- 
pared with a 9.2% hike in industrial 
use, an 8.3% rise in commercial sales). 
The residential deliveries make up 42% 
of the utilities’ revenues, industrial 
27.8% and commercial about 25.7%. At 
present rates, residential sales are, by 
comparison, so profitable that a drop 
in industrial sales of 300 kw-hours, for 
example, can be easily compensated by 
u corresponding increase in residence 
sales of only 100 kw-hours. Utilitymen 
find further encouragement in the fact 
that power output last month was up 
5.7% over last year’s similar period to 
8,390,000,000 kw-hours. Moreover, 
this year’s total production of power 
will likely top 1953's record-setting 
442,285,000,000 kw. 

The Powermakers. The galloping 
growth of U.S. utilities is strong evi- 
dence that the “sleepy sanctuaries of 
timid money and the safe return” are 
these days anything but timid. They are 
in the happy position of having to meet 
a demand for their product that mush- 
rooms higher with every new appliance 
and electrically-run household gadget. 
In the Atom Age, the insatiable cry is 
for more and more power to run the 
home, the farm and the factory. Often 
hamstrung by old and inefficient equip- 
ment, the nation’s powermakers are 
heeding the cry with money and 
muscle. 

Among the biggest builders and fast- 
est growers: 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., No. 1 
U.S. utility (total assets: $1,619,244,- 
298), whose 16 steam electric and 57 
hydroelectric generating plants pump 
power to 1,513,442 California custom- 
ers (1,211,233 of them in the highly 
prized residential class). Under its 





MANHATTAN SKYLINE AT NIGHT: 
Americans’ liking for plenty of light makes utilities’ generators hum 


hard-driying, $129,V00-a-year Presi- 
dent (since 1935) James B. Black, 
PG&E has been sitting pretty, smack 
in the middle of California’s lusty war- 
borne population binge. In the eight 
years since the close of World War II, 
the utility has added 850,000 new cus- 
tomers (101,379 in 1953 alone). 

But new customers necessarily mean 
greater capacity to serve them, and 
with 46 counties in northern and cen- 
tral California (pop. 5,000,000) to 
blanket with kilowatts, PG&E has been 
spending money at a furious pace: 72% 
of its steam electric capacity has been 
installed since 1947; 40% of its hydro- 
electric plants are practically spanking 
new, having been added since 1940. 
Between this year and next the com- 
pany expects to lay out $340,000,000 
on new and better facilities (1953's 
outlay: $196,800,000). It will mean 
that by the end of 1954, PG&E’s total 
construction budget postwar will reach 
an astronomical $1,000,000,000. 

The project has not been exactly un- 
rewarding. Gross revenues last year 
hit $364,100,000 (up from 1952’s 
$313,980,000) and the net scrambled 
from $47,000,000 in 1952 to $59,690,- 
000. But at the same time, PG&E’s con- 
struction program is a heavy cross to 
bear. By the time it finishes financing 
a $65,000,000 bond issue, its interest 
charges will be $23,500,000 a year. 

A new $75,000,000 steam plant at 
Pittsburg (Calif.) should add 600,000 
kw. to PG&E’s capacity this year, and 
1955 should see the completion of an- 
other 300,000 kw. steam plant and an 
84,000 kw. hydroelectric plant (elec- 
tricity makes up 69.4% of sales, gas 
30.1%). By this year’s end, PG&E’s ca- 
pacity will be able to match all the 
power put out by all the Government 
projects on the Pacific Coast, including 
the mighty Grand Coulee, Bonneville, 
Shasta and Hoover Dams. PG&E’s ex- 
pansion, says President Black, is “a 
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task that is by no means ended.” 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York is the big city’s biggest taxpayer 
and the world’s biggest operating util- 
ity. It serves 8,500,000 power-possessed 
people in the five boroughs of New 
York and Westchester County, who rav- 
enously consumed an average of 1,304 
kw-hours last year (vs. 728 kw-hours 
10 years ago). Contributing factors: 
2,700,000 TV sets in Con Edison’s 
bailiwick, each of which eats up 200 
watts at a throw; electric broilers that 
use 1,400 watts; room air conditioners 
(94,000 sold last year). 

Keeping Con Edison in condition to 
cope with this demand is the job of 
President Hudson R. Searing, a Con Ed 
man since 1909. Steadily replacing old 
buildings with new ones, he has cap- 
tained Con Edison’s spending of $600,- 
000,000 since war’s end, has enough 
work planned for the next five years to 
take care of $375,000,000 more. Last 
year construction rang up a bill of 
$80,000,000 and this year’s projects 
should reach another $90,000,000. The 
new $67,000,000 Astoria electric plant, 
which started pumping juice last year, 
boasts a pair of huge turbine-gener- 
ators (180,000 kw. each) that are the 
biggest in Con Edison’s lighthouse. By 
this year’s end, Con Edison’s capac- 
ity should reach 3,800,000 kw., and 
1,000,000 more may be added soon. 

The company’s electricity _ sales, 
which account for 79.5% of total reve- 
nues, made up $361,300,000 of the 
mammoth utility's $454,400,000 gross 
in 1953, some $21,800,000 better than 
1952’s electric sales. The net last year: 
$49,600,000. As for 1954, the outlook 
has never been better. Con Ed hopes 
to save $4,700,000 a year by switching 
over to natural gas in Manhattan and 
the Bronx, and it would also like to be 
among those to harness Niagara. 

Commonwealth Edison Co., the lead- 
ing power in Chicago, hopes to be an 
even more profitable power once it 
spins off its gas subsidiary (Northern 
Illinois Gas Co.) this August. If Com- 
monwealth had got rid of its gas prop- 
erties last year, says Chairman Willis 
Gale, its earnings per share of $2.38 
could have been 30c a share better. 
Nevertheless Commonwealth, which 
put a rate increase into effect last Feb- 
ruary (the first in its 66-year history), 
raked in gross revenues of $329,200,- 
000 last year (vs. $304,300,000 in 
1952) and boosted its net from $33,- 
500,000 to $37,400,000. 

Building feverishly to satisfy Chi- 
cago’s 3,600,000 power users (up 7% 
since 1940), Commonwealth has al- 
ready plowed $732,000,000 since the 
war into improvement and expansion, 
hopes to add $425,000,000 more by 

1957. Making Commonwealth’s task 
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even greater are its 47,000 farmer- 
customers, who used an average 2,800 
kw-hours in 1946, today burn 5,900. 
The two new generators that Com- 
monwealth added in 1953 boosted its 
power output by 210,000 kw. Four 


others, totalling 661,000 kw., are 
abuilding. One should go to work this 
year, the rest by 1956. By then, Com- 
monwealth will be able to deliver 
3,900,000 kw., 70% more than in 1945. 

The new generators cannot come too 
soon. Chairman Gale still remembers 
Commonwealth’s perilous position only 
last December, when it had a meager 
123,000 kw. in reserve against a peak 
load of 3,149,000 kw. If just one of its 
150,000-kw. generators had conked 
out, Gale says with a shudder, Com- 
monwealth’s entire reserve would have 
been wiped out. 

Long fascinated by nuclear energy, 
Chairman Gale would like nothing bet- 
ter than to plunge Commonwealth Edi- 
son into atomic power. Says he: “If the 
law permitted, we could build a large 
scale atomic power plant—if we didn’t 
care what it cost.” 

American Gas & Electric Co., which 
spans seven states, broke out into a 
record-breaking postwar expansion last 
year, spending $137,400,000. It is not 
finished spending yet. This year’s budg- 
et calls for about $100,000,000, making 
it the fourth costliest year in AG&E’s 
48 years. It will bring total expendi- 
turés since the war to $694,000,000. 
The 1953 expansion, by which gen- 
erating capacity was increased 600,000 
kw., the most in any single year, helped 
AG&E’s net to $30,950,000 (compared 
to $27,300,000 in 1952). Energy sales 
to 1,283,000 users bounded 9.3% to 
16,300,000,000 kw-hours. 

American Gas & Electric, which has 
rot sold any gas since 1917, specializes 
in highly industrialized areas, from the 
Carolinas to the outskirts of Chicago. 
One of its huge 200,000 kw. generators 
is powerful enough to supply the en- 
ergy for a city with a 250,000 popula- 
tion. The cash AG&E laid out last year 
went for more of such power-produc- 
ing machinery plus 3,100 miles of high 
voltage transmission lines and 27,000 
miles of low voltage distribution lines. 

The money has been invested with 
strategic shrewdness. President Philip 
Sporn, an AG&E employee for 34 years, 
is as close to new electric power de- 
velopments as a plug in a socket. Born 
in Vienna, he was a high school student 
in New York when New York Edison 
gave him a job switching Manhattan 
streetlights on and off. Says Old Lamp- 
lighter Sporn: “The conclusion of [the 
present] eight-year program will not 
mean a halt in expansion.” 

Detroit Edison Co. serves half the 
people in Michigan and gets half its 
revenues from Detroit. For 1954, 
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Detroit Edison has great expectations. 
Thanks to a “very substantial rise in 
residential use of electricity . . . and 
the many operational economies put 
into effect,” Detroit Edison expects to 
top last year’s record earnings (gross: 
$192,000,000; net: $20,500,000), and, 
over the next 10 years, to raise system 
capacity to about 3,500,000 kw. (vs. 
the current 2,100,000 kw.). In the past 
12 months alone, the company has 
hooked up 35,000 residences and 2,000 
commercial firms to its lines. 

At its River Rouge power plant, at 
the junction of the Rouge and Detroit 
Rivers, Detroit Edison will soon install 
two of the world’s largest steam turbo- 
generators, each with a capacity of 
260,000 kw., or enough power to sup- 
ply 500,000 people. About the same 


PG&E HYDRO STATION: 
$1 billion is just a beginning 


time, Detroit Edison will lose one of 
its own driving powers, its $85,600-a- 
year Chairman Prentiss Brown, who is 
retiring. His successor: Walker L. Cis- 
ler, Detroit Edison’s $75,600-a-year 
president, a hard-working utilityman 
who believes in utilizing most of the 
day—he puts in close to 16 hours of 
work a day at least six days a week. 

Consumers Power Co. is the largest 
utility in the “country company” class, 
dispersing its kilowatts in 63 Michigan 
counties with a population of 3,000,- 
000. With Chairman Justin Whiting 
and President Dan Karn guiding Con- 
sumers’ reins, the country company 
spent $286,000,000 for expansion from 
1946 to 1952. 

Last year, though $60,000,000 was 
budgeted, Consumers actually wound 
up spending only $56,155,000. This 
close watch over outgoing funds has 
paid off. In the postwar years, Con- 
sumers kw-hour sales have gone up 
14% to $5,800,000, its operating reve- 
nues have climbed 15% to $157,598,- 
700, its electric revenues have lifted 
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10% to $109,300,000 and its income 
from gas sales has soared 27% to $47,- 
300,000. 

When Chairman Whiting took over 
a dozen years ago, Consumers (which 
grew out of the dissolution of Common- 
wealth & Southern) had some 450,000 
electric consumers and 200,000 gas 
users. Today its electric customers 
number 715,000, its gas buyers 346,- 
000. To supply Michigan with gas, 
Consumers piped gas from Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas, built one of the 
world’s largest underground gas storage 
areas so that gas could be stored up 
in summer months to meet wintry 
needs. What with home appliances, 
TV and air conditioners going full blast 
last summer, Consumers’ sales zoomed 
to a point where they were only 24% 
under the winter peak of 1952. 

Last year the country company 
made two important additions: it 
signed up its 22,711th new customer 
and its 50,000 stockholder, a Grand 
Rapids seamstress. 

The Future for Power. Such hectic 
activity on the part of the big U.S. 
powermakers seemingly deserves some- 
thing better than this year’s first quar- 
ter figures indicate. Con Edison’s net 
was down from $18,900,000 to $18,- 
300,000, Commonwealth Edison’s from 
$12,300,000 to $11,600,000, American 
Gas & Electric’s from $8,800,000 to 
$8,100,000. Utilitymen soberly point 
out that the drop was largely due to an 
unseasonable slump in industrial power 
use. Actually, they are undisturbed. 

The ace they hold is the fast-rising 
rate of consumption of residential 
power, which is more profitable any- 
way. The joker in the deck is the 
problem of supplying all that the homes 
can use. The output of electric power 
rose 11% last year, will likely go up 
6% in 1954, but capacity, thanks to the 
utilities’ turbulent building programs, 
will jump a much-needed 13%. Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric, for one, will have 
increased its capacity by 1,000,000 kw. 
at the end of this year, bringing its 
reserve margin up to a comfortable 
level for the first time in a decade. 

But even if a depression were to fall 
hard upon the U.S. economy (which 
utilitymen do not for a moment be- 
lieve), would that mean disaster for 
the millions of dollars that have been 
put into expansion? The best answer 
to that was given recently by Con 
Edison’s Sherman M. Hall. To the 
power-eating American, said Hall, a 
depression might mean fewer movies, 
but it would also mean more radio and 
television. Similarly, “less eating out, 
would mean more home cooking; less 
laundry service, more home ironing; 
more staying at home, more light- 
ing. . . .” Whatever comes, the utility 
men’s future has never been brighter. 


OIL 


PRETTY PICTURE 


MonroE JACKSON RATHBONE, President 
of $5.4 billion (assets) Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), had some 
welcome words last month for his 
stockholders and for the entire oil 
industry. While most of the industry 
was worrying about high inventories, 
Rathbone painted a glowing picture of 
“new and expanded markets” for pe- 
troleum. 

As far as Jersey Standard was con- 
cerned, said Rathbone, there were no 
signs at all that demand for oil had 
reached the saturation point. “We are 
confidently looking forward to in- 
creased and new uses for our 
products.” Among the biggest: truck, 
tractor and automobile use, home heat- 
ing, petrochemicals and construction 
of asphalt highways. In fact, said Rath- 
bone, who joined Jersey Standard after 
graduation from Lehigh University in 
1921, reached the presidency last year, 
his company now believes it will have 
to boost its output by about 80,000 
barrels a day beyond its present 2,000,- 
000 barrels daily production, just to 
keep abreast of the demand. Jersey 
Standard, which last year spent more 
than $500 million to enlarge its pro- 
ductive capacity, this year plans 
even larger expenditures. 

To back up his optimism, Rathbone 
has some impressive figures to show. 
In this year’s first three months, Jersey 
Standard made the largest first quarter 
profits in its history: a thumping $146 
million, $20 million more than it had 
earned in the first quarter of last year. 


AUTOMATION 
BACK TO THE PEN 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
Co. has grown to become the U. S.’s 
largest manufacturer of automatic con- 
trols by following just one simple prin- 
ciple: that nearly anything a man can 
do, electronics can do better. 

Last month, the theory broke 
down. At its Philadelphia (Pa.) plant, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell management 
herded clerks and office supervisors 
back into the schoclroom to learn how 
to overcome an expensive human 
failing: poor handwriting. While a few 
stray Honeywell salesmen snapped to 
surprised attention, Honeywell’s Train- 
ing Director, C. L. Scheets, pointed out 
that sometimes the old ways are the 
best ways. “The postwar frenzy 
towards mechanization «nd automatic 
offices,” explained he, “l:as obscured 
the fact that . . . industry’s primary . . . 
weapon for keeping statistics [still] lies 
in the common longhand pen. . . .” 


AIRLINES 
EASTERN’S STAR 


In the corridor outside the memento- 
packed office of Eastern Airlines’ 
Chairman Eddie Rickenbacker, callers 
discover a characteristic sign: “Hats 
off to the past, coats off to the future.” 
Inside, Captain Eddie was to be found 
last month with his own shirt sleeves 
rolled up for a big: piece of work—one 
that he frankly described as a huge 
“gamble.” Eastern, Rickenbacker an- 
nounced, will shortly abandon its em- 
phasis on first-class airline service and 
increase its low-fare aircoach service 
from 22% to 50% of its business. Air- 
coaches, Rickenbacker is convinced, 
are now the key to airline prosperity. 

Having arrived at his big decision, 
Rickenbacker is acting on it with char- 
acteristic boldness. Last year the en- 


A 
RICKENBACKER: 


of its business by the end of 1955, 

A Case of Costs. Rickenbacker has 
long believed that aircoaches would 
one day be the big thing in air travel, 
But he has never before had such 
sound reasons for believing that this 
day might now be at hand. While busi. 
ness for all the airlines last year picked 
up a heartening 13%, costs rose even 
faster. Since 1942, says Captain Eddie, 
wages have gone up 180% to 190%, 
goods and services some 200%. At the 
same time, air travel rates have gone 
down. A trip that cost $100 in 1942, 
he explains, now costs $139.60 by Pull- 
man, $123 by bus. But the same airline 
ticket costs $94.70. 

Few airlines were able to keep in 
the black during this year’s first quar- 
ter. It was, says Rickenbacker, “a 
rugged time for everybody.” Eastem’s 
total operating revenues for the quarter 
rose 22% (to $144,500,000), but its 


EASTERN SUPER CONSTELLATION: 


pleasing airlines customers is good business 


tire airlines industry carried only 8,- 


475,000 aircoach passengers; under 
Rickenbacker’s plan, Eastern alone will 
transport 1,500,000 aircoach customers 
a year. To get this new business, 
Rickenbacker plans to bring aircoach 
service to a number of cities in the 
South, Southwest, and Midwest which 
have never had it before. In other 
cities, aircoach schedules will be in- 
creased. Miami, for example, which 
now has five day and night aircoach 
flights, will get eight. On some runs, 
huge Super Constellations will be used, 
with their seating capacity increased 
from 88 to 98 passengers. 

On Eastern’s low-fare aircoaches, 
passengers will find few of the frills 
they have become accustomed to on 
regular flights. There will be no free 
meals, no red carpet, and fewer cabin 
personnel. But they will travel in first- 
class equipment and pay only 4%c a 
mile by day (or 4c a mile by night) vs. 
the 5%c-a-mile fare for luxury service. 
Rickenbacker believes that these at- 
tractions will enable Eastern to increase 
its aircoach service to from 60% to 65% 
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costs rose 24% (to $127,110,000). Net 
revenues were 12.1% higher ($44,488,- 
474), but expenses had shot up 16% 
($38,634,394). To Rickenbacker, it 
means that the market for first-class 
service has become “diluted” to the 
point where its rate of increase is not 
fast enough to keep up with the air- 
lines’ expenses. 

Some airlines (e.g., United, which 
this month reported a 1% rise in op- 
erating revenues and an 11% hike in 
costs, and thus a first quarter in the 
red) think the situation “points clearly 
to the industry's need for some upward 
adjustments in rates.” So, in one form 
or another, do American, Capital and 
TWA, which, with Eastern, comprise 
the Big Four of U.S. air transport. But 
Eastern’s Rickenbacker, who fought the 
last request for rate increases and “got 
licked,” disagrees. The answer, says he, 
is not higher rates but more passen- 
gers: “If we don’t get the volume, we'l 
be in a whale of a fix. It’s a gamble, 
but I still think it’s right.” 

Eastern's Eddie: Always a gambler and 
often a winner, Captain Edward Ver 
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Forty years ago, shortly after the passage of the first Uniform Small Loan Law, 
the original company of the Beneficial Loan System opened its first small loan office. 


Twenty-five years ago severa) groups of small loan companies under the 

same management as the present organization were consolidated to form the 
Beneficial Loan Corporation. Outstanding loans then approximated $31 million; 
today they exceed $325 million. 


During the forty years of its existence, the Beneficial Loan System—now 
operating more than 800 offices in the United States and Canada—has played 

an important part in the development of consumer credit. Dealing mainly with 
families, Beneficial makes available through small loans, a means of bridging 

the gap between paydays when the family experiences a financial emergency. Last 
year more than 1,600,000 loans were made exceeding half-a-billion dollars. 


By serving the family well, Beneficial Loan Corporation has been able to 
produce steady earnings for its stockholders and has paid regular quarterly 
cash dividends ever since its founding in 1929. 


...@ BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose 


BENEFICIAL BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: PFRSONAL FINANCE Company ... COMMONWEALTH LOAN 
Company .. . Lincotn LOAN CorPoRATION . . . WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, ING. . . . BENEFICIAL FINANCE 
Co. .. . Consumers Crepir COMPANY .. . PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 








non Rickenbacker, 63, took over East- 
ern’s controls as general manager in 
1935. Ace of Aces in World War I, he 
had become vice-president of North 
American Aviation, which controlled 
Eastern and was itself controlled by 
General Motors. After three years of 
bossing Eastern’s operations, Captain 
Eddie and a group of Wall Streeters 
got enough money together ($3,500,- 
000) in 1938 to buy Eastern from 
GM.® Rickenbacker promptly moved in 
as president and general manager. 

To the free-spending air transport 
industry, Rickenbacker was something 
of an anomaly. He began chopping ex- 
penses with a free-swinging ax, and 
amazed other airlines by installing rigid 
cost controls and corner-cutting eff- 
ciencies, He was even known to hit the 
ceiling if someone left a light burning 
after hours. Under Rickenbacker, East- 
ern grew mightily, by 1943 had almost 
quadrupled its passenger revenues, 
nearly tripled its total operating in- 
come. 

At the close of World War II, while 
rival airlines invested heavily in over- 
seas routes, Rickenbacker concentrated 
on domestic flight expansion. In Bur- 
bank one day in May, 1947, Ricken- 
backer and a picked crew climbed into 
one of Eastern’s 14 new Lockheed Con- 
stellations, took off for Miami and 
landed there 6 hours, 54 minutes and 
57 seconds later, setting a new trans- 
continental record. Put into Eastern 
service, the Connies smashed many an 
inter-city air-speed mark. 

Plucky Pilot. In the years since, Rick- 
enbacker has piloted Eastern with a 
rare combination of shrewdness, bold- 
ness and deep-seated airplane savvy. 
He initiated a $100 million equipment- 
improvement program (now nearing 
completion), set up a plan to put East- 
ern stock in the hands of its employees 
(via payroll deductions), opened a 


massive centralized ticket reservation . 


bureau. His visionary plan to put jet 
transports into Eastern service has 
been shunted aside because of the Brit- 
ish Comet disasters, and the CAB last 
year squashed Eastern’s attempts to 
merge with Colonial. But setbacks are 
neither new nor discouraging to East- 
ern’s Eddie. 

His faith in commercial air transport 
as strong as ever, he believes that what 
is wrong with the airline business is 
nothing worse than “indigestion.” East- 
ern’s aircoach campaign, he hopes, will 

*GM’s Alfred Sloan, Jr. had given 
Rickenbacker 60 days to raise the money. 
One midnight just before the deadline, 
Rickenbacker, several thousands short, 
phoned Sloan at his apartment, asked 
Sloan to hear his story. “He did,” Ricken- 
backer recalls, “for two hours—in his bath- 
robe. I got the money—in the extended 
time.” 


be just the sort of bromo the industry 
needs. Record-setting Rickenbacker al- 
so intends to keep up a proud Eastern 
record: since he took over, the line has 
not had a single year in the red. 








Cleveland Press 
MINORITY OF ONE. When the 
Detroit Steel Corp. declared a 
stock dividend, instead of cash, 
for the first quarter, its biggest 
stockholder lost a prime source 
of earnings. The stockholder: $17 
million Portsmouth Steel Co., 
whose assets are dominated by 
25% ownership of Detroit Steel. 
Shortly afterward Portsmouth 
Steel cut its 25c quarterly divi- 
dend to 15c. For Abe Sechter, 
who owns 3,500 of Portsmouth’s 
1,184,299 outstanding shares, 
that was the last straw. 

At Portsmouth’s annual meet- 
ing last month, fellow stockhold- 
ers found Sechter outside the 
door, all dressed up (see above) 
and carrying a picket sign which 
read “Portsmouth . . . Unfair to 
Stockholders.” After the meeting 
started, Sechter took the floor to 
complain that Portsmouth’s stock 
(at 11) had fallen far below the 
actual equity per share ($15.50), 
and to make a motion that the 
company be dissolved. Without 
batting an eye, Chairman Cyrus 
S. Eaton (who also heads the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad) 
took a vote on the motion. Results: 
3,500 for, 865,000 against Stock- 
holder Sechter’s proposal. 
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SHIPBUILDING 


RAY OF HOPE 


In World War II, according to a popu- 
lar shipyard saying, “if she floated, she 
was a ship.” But in the years since, 
things have changed. Shipbuilding has 
declined so drastically that many ship- 
yards are now operating at the peril 
point. Undersecretary of Commerce 
Robert B. Murray, for example, re- 
cently estimated that U.S. shipbuilders, 
who last year launched only 40 com- 
mercial ships, must be able to count on 
orders for at least 30 a year. Otherwise, 
said he, a large segment of the indus- 
try would have to close down, perhaps 
for good. 

But last month, in a rambling 125- 
page Administration report filed in the 
Senate, shipwrights caught a small, glit- 
tering ray of hope. A long-range Ad- 
ministration plan for keeping the U.S. 
shipbuilding industry alive, it called for 
construction of as many as 60 new 
ships over the next 20 years, at an 
annual cost which may reach $400 
million. 

embers of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
who will have to transform the White 
House’s proposals into law, were “de- 
lighted.” What pleased them most was 
that the plan called for a big part of 
the costs to be borne by private inves- 
tors, instead of the government. Until 
now, few investors have cared to take 
the risks implicit in the shipping indus- 
try’s violent ups and downs. But the 
Administration hopes to increase its at- 
tractiveness by guaranteeing up to 90% 
of the cost of the new ships. 

Behind the Administration’s concer 
for the fate of private shipbuilders is 
the realization of their vital role in war- 
time. Another big consideration is the 
fact that a large part of the U.S. mer- 





MARINER DOWN THE WAYS: 
more may soon follow 
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THE BUSINESS OF FINDING, refin- 
ing and bringing to market the 
world’s oil is a big and continuing 
job—one in which Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), among 
many others, plays a significant part. 


How this job is done affects Amer- 
ica in many ways—and is therefore 
important to every American. Our 
Annual Report for 1953, recently 
mailed to the 284,000 shareholders 
who own this company, tells about 
our part in this job, and some of its 
high lights may interest you. 

* * * 


Today, when many thoughtful 
people are wondering about the eco- 
nomic future, we’re glad to say that 
things look good to us. As far as we 
can see from the evidence available, 
the economy of the free world is 
stronger now than at any time since 


World War II. 


But more important than hopeful 
words are positive actions. 


Since 1946 Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) and its affiliated 
companies have spent nearly 4 bil- 
lion dollars on new facilities to help 
supply the oil needs of free people... 
a 4-billion-dollar vote of confidence 





report | 
that concerns everyone! 


in the future. This year we intend to 
invest even more than the 500 mil- 
lion dollars we spent last year. 


The result? Continuously increas- 
ing reserves of oil in the ground. 
Modern equipment. More efficient 
operations. New and better products. 


Our customers used more oil in 
1953 than ever before, which meant 
that people lived better, that indus- 
try was more active, that the free 
world’s economy prospered. 


We took in more money, and paid 
out more wages and salaries to em- 
ployees, more taxes to governments, 
more dividends to shareholders than 
in any previous year. 

Esso research made great strides 
...outstanding gasolines and lubri- 
cants were among the results of 
dynamic progress in this field. 

* * * 
These activities—these investments 
made to get people the oil they need 
—are vital factors in our nation’s 
economy, for they directly affect 
thousands of businesses and individ- 
uals. And everybody benefits. 

This is a continuing process. It 
has been our job for 72 years. It will 
continue to be our job. 


IF YOU'D BE INTERESTED in receiving a copy of our 1953 Annual Report, 
write Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), Room 1626, 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


and affiliated companies 
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chant fleet now is composed of obso- 
lete ships. Ordinarily a vessel’s useful 
life runs to about 20 years. But many 
ships now in the fleet came off the 
ways during World War II, when con- 
siderations of length of usefulness were 
subordinated to the need for speed in 
sending them down the ways. Thus a 
large part of the U.S. merchant fleet is 
getting progressively closer to ship- 
breakers’ hammers with every turn ox 
their screws. 

This fact, combined with the Admin- 
istration’s growing awareness of their 
problems, is the best source of hope 
U.S. shipbuilders have. If Congress can 
be persuaded that something has to be 
done, they will be able to look ahead to 
smoother sailing. 


AUTOS 


UP FROM THE ASHES 


At General Motors’ humming Hydra- 
Matic transmission plant in Livonia 
(Mich.) one day last August, a chance 





LIVONIA BLAZE: 


000 sq. ft. into offices, cafeteria, locker 
rooms and hospital, use the rest for 
production operations. 

By early 1955, GM hopes to have 
Livonia, with 3,000 workers, humming 
again. 


PULP & PAPER 
SCOTT FREEDOM 


SHORTLY after the turn of the century, 
according to legend, the Scott Paper 
Co. learned that a Philadelphia school 
teacher was cutting up pieces of paper 
for his pupils to use in place of the 
unhygienic cloth toweling then in 
vogue. Scott, loaded down with a big 
inventory of absorbent paper too heavy 
for its normal use, met opportunity half 
way by turning it into sanitary, sales- 
making ScotTissue paper towels. 

Last month, Scott appeared to have 
run across another Philadelphia school 
teacher. Nearly everybody in the paper 
trade was passing the word that Scott 
had something new up its sleeve, but 


GM’s CURTICE: 


after trial by fire, a new start 


spark from a welder’s torch touched off 
a devastating $50,000,000 blaze that 
gutted the strategic factory. Last month 
GM President Harlowe Curtice an- 
nounced that Livonia would be re- 
built.* 

On the very site of the burned-out 
buildings, GM’s Fisher Body division, 
as part of its billion-dollar expansion 
program, will soon begin work on a 
920,000-sq. ft. fabricating plant. In- 
stead of starting from the ground up, 
GM intends to salvage what it can from 
some of the structures still standing 
(e.g., administration building, power 
house, garage). Also spared by the 
flames was a two-story, L-shaped gen- 
eral office and manufacturing building. 
GM’s builders plan to fill in the “L,” 
make the plant square. Of the 292,000 
sq. ft. still usable, GM will turn 92,- 


*But not for Hydra-Matics, which are 
now turned out at the giant Willow Run 
plant purchased from Kaiser Motors last 
November. 


nobody knew what it was. When 
Scott's Treasurer William R. Scott, 3rd 
was asked if it might be something new 
in paper containers, he answered “Per- 
ish the thought!” All he would admit 
was that Scott was finally in a position 
to get into almost any new line, in or 
out of the paper field. 

For this freedom, Scott Paper’s Pres- 
ident Thomas B. McCabe could thank 
his stockholders, who just this spring 
voted to double the company’s capital- 
ization and authorized indebtedness, 
and to amend its charter to permit it to 
move into other fields besides pulp and 
paper products. This receptive frame of 
mind to Scott’s blank check proposal 
was understandable. Just a few days 
before, McCabe had announced that 
Scott’s first-quarter sales had hit a rec- 
ord $44.3 million, while net had risen 
from $2.7 million to $3.6 million. 

There were other good reasons why 
Scott stockholders were ready to give 
their management a free hand for new 
ventures. Scott’s sales of paper have 
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doubled in only five years, and it has 
never had any shutdowns or cutbacks 
for lack of orders in more than 30 
years. Said McCabe, reflectively: “If 
the past is prelude to the future, [set- 
ting] our sales objective for the next 
five years should not be an insurmount- 
able problem.” 

Stockholders hoped that it would in- 
clude the good ideas of some more re- 
sourceful Philadelphia school teachers. 


TELEVISION 
COLOR TROUBLE 


AT various times in the last couple of 
years, outspoken Eugene McDonald, 
President of Zenith Radio Corp., has 
crossed verbal swords with such diverse 
opponents as the hearing-aid industry, 
Hollywood, motion picture theater op- 
erators and transistor manufacturers. 
Last month the doughty McDonald in- 
jected himself into the color tube sit- 
uation. 

Color tubes are generally conceded 
among television men to be the big 
bottleneck in getting low-cost, large- 
screen color sets on the market. The 
color tubes now available are relatively 
rudimentary and expensive. Thus, when 
McDonald blasted them as “Rube 
Goldberg” contraptions, he was saying 
publicly only what many _ setmakers 
have long been muttering in private. 
RCA’s patents on present color circuits 
will soon expire, and it is naturally 
eager to get going on color while other 
setmakers want to hold off a while. 

Zenith’s laboratories, like the rest of 
the industry’s, are working overtime to 
develop a better color tube, in hopes 
of cashing in on a royalties jackpot, 
much as Radio Corp. has done in the 
past. McDonald believes that it is only 
a matter of time before somebody 
comes up with new, simplified color 
circuits that will make all color sets 
now available completely obsolete. His 
competitors, for the most part, think 
so, too. New tubes and larger screens, 
they think, will almost certainly put the 
handkerchief-sized color sets now be- 
ing sold in a class with the ten-inch 
black-and-white sets marketed in 1947. 

In turning a jaundiced eye on color 
TV, Zenith, like many another set- 
maker, has good reason to see red. A 
good portion of the industry is now 
convinced that many potential purchas- 
ers have held off buying black-and- 
white 3ets in the belief that color is 
“just around the corner.” Partly as a 
result, Zenith, which has yet to market 
a color set, earned only $1.68 per share 
in the first quarter of 1954 ws. $4.28 
last year. Meanwhile RCA, which has 
been capitalizing in its promotion on 
its color TV pioneering, netted 66c per 
share vs. 6lc in last year’s quarter. 
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CHARLIE SOMMERS was a foreman in 
a furniture factory for over ten 
years. Came up from the ranks, he 
did. And many a time during his 
supervisory stint management put a 
finger on him as a man who would 
go places as the company grew. 
About six months ago business be- 
gan to slide. Orders dropped off and 
the company was forced to lay off 
2,000 employees. Charlie’s whole 
crew practically went on layoff. But 
Charlie wasn’t too worried. If there 
was no foreman’s job available be- 
cause he had so much less seniority 
than his colleagues, surely he could 
return to his old job as a carpenter 
until things picked up again. But 
when the company tried to put 
Charlie back at his former skill, it 
ran into a snag. Under the union 
contract, a worker promoted to a 
supervisory job did not build up 
seniority during his foremanship pe- 
riod. So today Charlie is collecting 
unemployment insurance. 

There are over 100,000 Charlie 
Sommers looking for jobs today pri- 
marily because employers in their 
negotiations with unions failed to 
protect middle management men 
against the day when layoffs came. 

Not all of management has been 
guilty of such gross shortsightedness. 
At General Electric, for example, 
company negotiators made sure that 
there would be no Charlie Sommers 
in their establishments in case times 
took a turn for the worse. GE’s con- 
tracts with its unions provide that 
any worker who is promoted to the 
ranks of supervision continues to 
accumulate his seniority. Thus if 
Charlie Sommers were a GE super- 
visor, he would have his ten years 
as a foreman (plus ten as a worker) 
to his seniority credit. With twenty 
years of recognized service behind 
him, he could then easily qualify for 
a job in his former department. The 
auto industry and the steel compa- 
nies have been equally astute in 
their bargaining to protect supervis- 
ors. But in over 60% of other union 
contracts the foreman has been left 
to the fates, come bad times. 

Foremen also face another prob- 
lem. Take the situation at the Chrys- 
ler Corporation. The company was 
forced to downgrade several of its 
supervisors because of layoffs. There 
Was no question about these men 
having a right to rank-and-file jobs. 
Their management saw to that by ne- 








——LABOR RELATIONS 
Penalty For Success 





gotiating the right 
kind of protec- 
tive clause. Yes, 
the union had no 
kick either—these 
men were enti- 
tled to “bump” 
some other em- 
ployee with less 
length of service. 

Two of these foremen, however, 
hardly had time to buy a lunch pail 
and fit themselves out with new 
overalls when the union, the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO), hauled 
them up on “charges.” The two fore- 
men were accused of “conduct detri- 
mental to the interest of the union” 
because while in supervisory posi- 
tions they disciplined some workers 
for breach of company rules. The 
two men were fined and suspended 
from the union, but not their jobs 
(Taft-Hartley protects workers from 
job losses where suspension results 
from other than payment of dues). 

The Chrysler Corporation quickly 
went to bat for its ex-overseers. The 
management maintained that these 
men were “carrying out company 
policy” and if the union succeeded 
in meting out its punishment, all in- 
dustry would find it difficult to get 
workers to become foremen. 

The lower court in Michigan dis- 
missed the company’s petition on 
the grounds that the union was with- 
in its rights to discipline members 
for acts committed while they were 
outside the orbit of union authority. 
The case is now on appeal to the 
Michigan Supreme Court. 

Management men will all be 
watching this legal battle with ut- 
most interest. The very cornerstone 
of future leadership of American 
business is at stake. If workers will 
be afraid or reluctant to go up the 
ladder to supervisory jobs because 
of fear of union reprisals in case 
they are downgraded, then the 
whole structure of “promotion from 
within” faces serious deterioration. 
Seventy per cent of the top brass in 
manufacturing companies have come 
up through worker-foremen-execu- 
tive promotions. That philosophy of 
“up the ladder” has been the key 
to the tremendous “know-how” of 
American management. It would be 
an enormous tragedy if this tradi- 
tion were to be cut off by the vin- 
dictiveness of some union leaders or 
the refusal of the courts to intercede. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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it's FABULOUS! Just select the weather 
you want ... push a button . .. and 
you get instant, automatic control of 
both room temperature and air circu- _ 
lation. New, exclusive Fresh'nd-Aire 
electromagnetic All-Weather Control 
cools, dehumidifies, circulates, filters, 
ventilates, exhausts and heats. 


It’s FLUSH MOUNTED! Only Fresh'nd- 
Aire hides behind draperies . . : does 
not extend beyond narrow window: 
sills. Elegantly styled in colors of nev- 
tral pastel and lustrous gold. Com- 
plements the decor of America’s most 
luxurious rooms, homes, and offices. 


Another quolity product of 


Fresh'nd-Aire Company (Div. of Cory Corp.) 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago |, Ill. 


For office and home, we require the following 
air conditioners for 1954 


Model A412 '% Ton 
for areas up to 300 sa. ft. 


Model A434 % Ton 
for areas up to 450 sq. ft. 


| Model A410 Ton 
for areas up to 600 sq. ft. 








1 am interested in receiving prices and informa- 














tion for an installation of this kind. 54-5 
Name 

Title 

Company _ 
Address 

City Zone State 











BANKING 
SONG IN THE AIR 


CasHinGc checks and depositing cash 
in Chase National Bank last month was 
done to the rhythm of a jumpy rumba 
tune. No candidate for the Hit Parade, 
“I bank at Chase” was strictly com- 
mercial. But like most things Chase 
does, it was far from ordinary—both the 
music and lyrics were written by Chase 
customer Carmen Cavallaro. Like all 
good testimonial commericals, the tune 
plugs what Chase emphasizes—its 29 
branches “so near that I can hear them 
count my coin.” 


For Chase, which has used every- 
thing from comic-strip characters to 
utility power plants to illustrate its 
banking services, the catchy tune was 
just the latest in a series of testimonials 
by celebrities. Fred Allen and Joseph- 
ine Hull have already testified “I 
like Chase,” and Emily Post and Ed- 
ward Everett Horton will soon do so. 
But what pleases Chase most is that 
all its famous friends are doing it free. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
BURROUGHS’ BID 


At his annual meeting last month, 





The New Oil 


—_ —~ —_— 


That Saves Gasoline 










Motor Oil Gives 


HIGHEST 
OCTANE 
PERFORMANCE 


-»- AND UP TO 40 MORE MILES PER TANKFUL OF GASOLINE 


The extra gasoline mileage you get with new VEEDOL 10-30 adds 
up to big savings in business transportation. The lower fluid friction 
that stretches gasoline mileage also means quicker starts, less warm-up 
stalling, longer battery life. And you get Highest Octane Performance 
because VEEDOL 10-30 is practically free of carbon-forming ele- 


ments . 


. . keeps down to a minimum the octane-robbing carbon 


deposits which ordinary oils build up in the combustion chamber. 
Extra High Detergency VEEDOL 10-30 keeps engines cleaner, too 
... extends engine life. Let us show you how you can cut gasoline and 
maintenance costs with new Veedol 10-30 Motor Oil. 





New York 





‘: TIDE WATER 
=a associaTeD _— 


OlL COMPANY 


Tulsa San Francisco 


Burroughs Corporation President John 
S. Coleman happily observed _ that 
lower business activity in 1954 offered 
manufacturers of cost-cutting office 
machinery a wonderful sales opening 
for their products. It seemed to be so 
for Burroughs itself. In 1954’s first 
quarter, Burroughs’: world-wide | sales 
hit $42.2 million, up $4 million over the 
same three months last year. 

Big Plans. Pressing this opportunity 
all he can, Coleman announced a 
greatly “stepped-up” research and 
development program. “In 1954,” said 
Coleman, “Burroughs will introduce 
more new products than in any other 
year in the corporation’s history.” Sey. 
eral of these new products are already 
on the market. Three of them: 

® The E101 Electric Computer, the 
first in an entirely new line of electronic 
“brains,” and priced to sell at around 
$30,000. The size of a standard desk, 
the E101 has no “mysterious dials, but- 
tons or switches,” and “anyone can 
operate it.” Designed for big business 
calculating, its memory unit can deal 
with such complicated numbers as 
logarithms and interest rates. 

© A $1,550 bookkeeping machine, 
which Burroughs claims does the work 
of competitors’ $2,000 machines. 

® A new line of punch-card ma- 
chinery, which Burroughs says has “the 
fastest printing process yet developed 
for accounting machines.” Coleman 
notes that one of the punch card equip- 
ment makers’ biggest problems has 
been matching the extraordinary speed 
of electronic computers with printing 
and punching devices that can keep up 
with them. With Burroughs’ new 
equipment preparation of a_ utility 
bill, which ordinarily requires eight 
separate steps, can be accomplished in 
a single operation. 

Big Stake. With still more new prod- 
ucts on the way, Burroughs salesmen 
are beating the bushes in search of 
























BURROUGH’S COLEMAN: 
in new products, the biggest year y4 
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cost-beleaguered, small businessmen. 
But Burroughs itself is deliberately run- 
ning up big new expenses of its own. 
Expenditures for research, reported 
President Coleman, “were $600,000 
greater in the first quarter of 1954 than 
in the same quarter of last year. .. . 
These higher costs are, of course, re- 
flected in the reduction of earnings.” 
Thus, in spite of larger sales, which 
rose to $180 million, Burroughs earned 
only $1.8 million after taxes, as com- 
pared with $2 million in the same 
months of 1953. 


ROYAL WEDDING 


Facep with the same opportunities as 
Burroughs (see above), Royal Type- 
writer took another tack. Celebrating 
its 50th anniversary this year, $34 mil- 
lion (assets) Royal specializes in only 
one kind of equipment—the typewriter. 
But in that field Chairman Allan A. 
Ryan claims world leadership and no 
one disputes him. Happily for Royal, 
the typewriter has become as essential 
to modern business as desks and chairs, 
so much so that few business concerns 
could hope to cut costs any further by 
buying more typewriters. So Royal's 
famous old line will sprout new buds. 

To do it, Royal stockholders have 
authorized a merger with $7.3 million, 
Ohio-located McBee Co., whose line 
includes accounting machines and sys- 
tems, “Keysorters” (hole-edged record 
cards), and payroll posting systems. 
Under the merger, the existing man- 
agements of both companies will re- 
main virtually unchanged, with Allan 
Ryan becoming chairman, McBee 
Chairman Philip M. Zenner becoming 
Royal’s new president, and Royal's 
present President Fortune P. Ryan as- 
suming the executive vice-presidency. 
Both Royal and McBee will continue 
to operate virtually as they have been, 
with the combined company probably 
changing its name to Royal-McBee 
Corp. 

On the heels of the merger an- 
nouncement, Royal's Allan Ryan last 
month cut quarterly dividend payments 
from 37%e to 80c. “. . . The reduction,” 
said he, “is advisable in order (1) to 
maintain a strong financial position, 
(2) to make possible long-term fi- 
nancing of our capital requirements 
on a favorable basis, and (8) .. . to 
take full advantage of the growth pos- 
sibilities which it is believed will re- 
sult from the proposed merger. . . .” 
Royal, like Burroughs, planned heavy 
outlays for new-product development, 
said Ryan, who also anticipated that 
Royal’s earnings for the nine months 
ending April 80 may fall well below 


the $1.64 it earned last year, perhaps 


to $1.28. 
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MOVIES 
ADDED ATTRACTION 


Movies may be “better than ever,” as 
Hollywood claims, but at least one 
theater chain is taking no cheaces. 
Though it boasts a string of mor than 
300 movie houses, spread ove: chickly 
populous New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, and holds exclusive 
production and distribution rights to 
the “three dimensional” Cinerama proc- 
ess, the Stanley Warner Corp. hedged 
its position last month by buying pri- 
vately-owned International Latex Corp. 
for $15 million. 

In acquiring Latex, which manufac- 
tures foam rubber pillows, girdles, 
bathing caps and home hair cutters, 
among other things, Warner President 
Simon H. (“Si”) Fabian left himself 
wide open to heavy-handed “show 
biz” humorists. One theater manager, 
for instance, quipped that he was look- 
ing forward to an immediate shipment 
of waterproof baby pants to take some 
of the hazards out of his kiddie mat- 
inees. 

From stockholders, however, Si 
Fabian expected nothing but approval. 
Shortly after Warner was formed to 
take over the theaters which Warner 
Brothers Pictures Corp. was forced to 
sell by Government decree, stockhold- 
ers voted to diversify into other non- 
theatrical fields. 

Although part of Stanley Warner, 
International Latex will operate “as an 
autonomous enterprise.” To raise the 
$15 million needed to swing the deal, 
Stanley Warner arranged a $20 million 
credit line (at 3%% interest) with a six- 
bank syndicate headed by First Na- 
tional of Boston. But Si Fabian thinks 
he has made a good buy. Since 1946 
International Latex’s sales have ex- 





STANLEY WARNER’S FABIAN: 
ready for nearly anything 
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Dear Visitor: 


Whether you come for a day, 
a week, or longer, your welcome 
is just as warm, and your stay is 
sure to be memorable. Facing 
the city’s only private park, close 
to the Empire State Building, 
Radio City, T. V. Studios, Art 
Galleries, Theatres. 


Single from $6. Double from $8. 
Suites from $12. Free Booklet F. 


Charles W. Schwefel 
OWNER-MANAGER 


Reinié Park 


Lexington Ave. at 21st St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 











What do you want to know 
about Dresser Industries? 


Complete information on products 
of the Dresser companies — how 
they are used and where — illus- 
trated in a new timetable size 28- 
page booklet, available on request. 
Just clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail to Department 204F, 
Atlantic Building, Dallas, Texas. 





CLARK COMPRESSORS & ENGINES ¢ DRESSER 
COUPLINGS & ELLS « IDECO AND SECURITY DRILL- 
ING EQUIPMENT © PACIFIC PUMPS « MAGCOBAR 
DRILLING MUDS AND CHEMICALS « KOBE PRODUC- 
TION SYSTEMS + ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWERS 





panded from $4 million to $30 million. 
Recently it has begun to branch out 
into chemicals, and Warner expects it 
to grow still more. 


HOME APPLIANCES 


CHANGING PARTNERS 


OvuTsweRS sometimes call the food 
business “depression proof.” But Gen- 
eral Mills, the nation’s biggest miller 
(“Gold Medal” flour, “Wheaties,” 
“Betty Crocker” pastry mixes), is not 
so sure. General Mills Chairman Harry 
Bullis, in any case, does not believe 
that the past, no matter how good, is 
an exact criterion of the future. Thus, 


General Mills has branched out into 
such non-food items as chemical prod- 
ucts, sponges, home appliances and 
electronic devices, in an attempt to in- 
sure stabilization. Just last fall, the 
company added a mixer, coffee maker, 
grill and fryer-cooker to its line. 

But last month, Bullis, who had 
marched up the hill, marched down 
again. With no more than a cryptic an- 
nouncement, General Mills sold its 
home appliance line to McGraw Elec- 
tric Co. Last fall, Harry Bullis had 
hoped that his appliance sales might 
amount to as much as 2% of General 
Mills’ gross. But competition in the 
home appliance industry is so keen, 





A LOOK AT THE PAST... 


throws light 
on the future 


Tune-sou’s FIFTY YEARS of service reveal 
how one small experimental product cre- 
ated in a modest workshop grew into a 
$40,000,000 business. There were only 
50,000 cars on American roads in 1904 
when Harvey W. Harper, now Tung-Sol’s 
Chairman hired Louis Rieben, now its 
President. Three years later Mr. Harper 
perfected the first practical auto headlight 
lamp—a major product of Tung-Sol, this 
year celebrating fifty years of achievement. 

‘Through all the subsequent years the 
company has maintained its position of 
leadership in the automotive lamp field. It 
participated in the development of the all- 
glass sealed beam headlight and more re- 
cently the “‘Autronic Eye” which automat- 
ically depresses your headlights on the 
approach of another car. Tung-Sol also 
pioneered the “flasher,” key unit in auto- 
motive directional signaling equipment. 

A few years after the development of the 
automobile headlight lamp, radio pioneer 
Lee De Forest asked the still infant enter- 
prise to make some experimental “lamps” 
(audion tubes) for him. Tung-Sol today 
derives the major part of its volume from 
the sale of electron tubes, direct descend- 
ants of those experimental audion tubes, 
supplying millions of them annually to the 
radio and television industry, to the mili- 
tary and to the makers of advanced elec- 
tronic devices. 

And in its research laboratories, new 
products, including new types of high reli- 
ability electron tubes, transistors, color 
TV tubes and many others, are under study 
—with a vision of a still brighter future. 

So, at the 50-year mark, on the techno- 
logical threshold of the atomic-electronic 
age, the people of Tung-Sol look back only 
for the light it throws on the future. 


TUNG-SOL evectric inc. 


9S ‘EIGHTH AVENUE, 





NEWARK 4° N. J. 
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that Bullis at last decided that his ap- 
pliance sideline was up against too 
heavy odds in bucking the big brand 
names in appliances. 

General Mills’ appliance line fits 
right in with McGraw Electric’s line. 
Last year, 60% of McGraw’s sales came 
from equipment sold to utilities, 40% 
from consumer and other products, in- 
cluding its famous “Toastmaster.” Mc- 
Graw would like to bring the two sides 
of its business into better balance. 

Despite the sale, General Mills is by 
no means stopping its program of 
spreading out into non-food lines. Bullis 
is still pushing hard into the field of 
industrial electronics and General Mills’ 
O-Cell-O cellulose sponge division, ac- 
quired in 1952, is being expanded to 
keep up with a growing demand for 
its sponge. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


MAKING TRACKS 


More than anything else, Caterpillar 
Tractor wanted 1954 to be a golden 
year. Reason: it marks the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the track-laying tractor, a 
machine whose name is almost synony- 
mous with Caterpillar’s. While the Cat- 
erpillar company traces corporate roots 
only as far as 1925, its Peoria (IIl.) 
plants are direct lineal descendants of 
Benjamin Holt’s invention of 1904. 

Holt was a Stockton (Calif.) manu- 
facturer of standard farm equipment 
(horse-drawn plows, reapers) when he 
hit on the idea. He took the wheels off 
a steam engine, substituted continuous 
tracks, successfully operated the first 
track-laying machine. Hitched up to his 
farm tools, Holt’s tractor showed imme- 
diate potential. Within five years, he 
was swamped with orders, forced to 
expand facilities. To get near the Mid- 
west farm belt he chose Peoria for a 
tractor plant site, hired 65 new em- 
ployees to run it. World War I put 
armored tanks on the military map, 
gave the civilian track-laying tractor a 
boost as well, and established Peoria 
and Caterpillar (then known as Holt’s 
Caterpillar Works) for good. 

Today, Caterpillar Tractor is the 
world’s leading maker of track-type ma- 
chines, produces 93 different models 
(of which seven are basic, diesel-pow- 
ered tractors) and employs 60% of 
Peoria’s (pop. 112,000) workforce. 
Thanks to Holt’s invention, and Cater- 
pillar’s subsequent development, the 
cost of highway excavation has de- 
creased by 25% since 1900. But as the 
fourth-largest company in the farm 
equipment business—with upwards of 
half its $434 million 1953 sales depen- 
dent on a still-unsteady farm equip- 
ment market (see Fores, Jan. 1, 1954, 
p. 58)—Caterpillar’s chances of enjoy- 
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ing a good golden jubilee year seemed 
poor. Last month, they looked a little 
better. 

New Chairman L. B. Neumiller, on 
record as expecting Caterpillar’s full 
year sales to be off “slightly,” proved 
to be right for the first four months. 
Sales fell to $129.3 million from last 
years $160.6 million. But this was, 
nevertheless, an improvement over 
1953’s final four, and the trend for 
Caterpillar—if not for the farm machin- 
ery industry—seemed to be upward. In- 
sistent economies had kept net up to 
$1.93 a share vs. $2.04 in the 1953 
period. Despite rough going, Cater- 
pillar seemed to be getting back trac- 
tion in the industry’s 51st year. 


DRUGS 
PENICILLIN TUSSLE 


BecausE industry-wide price-cutting 
has shaved antibiotic profit margins to 
the vanishing point, penicillin has long 
since ceased to be a “wonder” drug to 
drug men themselves. Last month, as 
a patent fight began brewing over it, 
procaine penicillin lost much of what- 
ever lingering attractiveness it still had 
left. 

The legal protagonists are Eli Lilly 
& Co. and smallish Physiological Chem- 
icals Co. of New Rochelle (N.Y.) Lilly 
has been collecting royalties on “peni- 
cillin and therapeutic compositions.” 
On the basis of an application filed in 
1948, Physiological Chemicals last 
month was itself awarded a patent for 
developing “procaine salts of penicil- 
lin.” Physiological promptly loosed two 
law suits against Lilly. One asked that 
the Lilly patent be voided; the other 
called for $20 million in damages. 
Lilly, in a counter suit, demanded that 
the Physiological patent be declared 
invalid. 

The current legal squabble follows 
one that broke out several years ago 


when Merck & Co., Charles Pfizer and 


Lilly were all embroiled in a procaine 
penicillin patent interference action. 
Settling back for still another session 
with Blackstone last month, drug men 
were very understandably wondering 
whether penicillin might not ultimately 
turn out to be more profitable for the 
lawyers than it has ever yet been for 
them. 


OIL 


BOILING TIDE 


In laying the first pipeline across the 
Pennsylvania mountains, crews from a 
forerunner of today’s Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co. battled mud, snow, froz- 
en ground, impassable roads and sub- 
zero temperatures. At Tidewater’s an- 


nual meeting last month, President: 
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David T. Staples faced an equally 
arduous ordeal. Employees at hand 
for the meeting wanted to know what 
would happen to them when the com- 
pany’s big Bayonne (N.J.) refinery was 
moved elsewhere. 

Representatives of the employees, 
who made it pretty hard for the stock- 
holders to get in a word, urged the 
company to change its plans and 
charged that by the move Tide Wa- 
ter was “squandering stockholders’ 
money.” Staples replied that studies 
had shown that the Bayonne refinery 
was an uneconomic operation and that 
a major overhaul would cost $2 million. 
Moreover, Bayonne taxes run to $1.8 
million a year, vs. $300,000 or $400,- 
000 for comparable facilities along the 
Delaware River and Chesapeake Bay. 

When they could get a word in, 
stockholders were almost equally vocif- 
erous about a company plan to substi- 
tute a stock dividend for a cash divi- 
dend. Staples said he did not consider 
it sound to borrow money to pay divi- 
dends. “We believe,” he explained, 
“that by plowing money back into our 
modernization program, the company’s 
shares will increase in value substan- 
tially.” 

Staples’ most solid support came 
from a stockholder-jobber who thought 
modernizing the Bayonne refinery was 
“like putting another patch on an old 
pair of pants.” On the subject of divi- 
dends, he was equally positive: “Give 
us more product, and we'll sell it. Give 
us more sales, and you'll make more 
profits.” President Staples, fervently 
mopping his brow, agreed whole- 
heartedly. 









PROFESSIONAL 


REAL ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
Pays Dividends For You 


CONSULT AN 
Accredited Management Organization 


Complete Dependable Management Service 
For All Kinds of Real Estate 


®@ Office Buildings 
@ Store Buildings 
For the Nearest AMO 
Refer to your telephone directory or write: 


@ Income Dwellings 
® Apartments 


INSIGNIA 
THE SIGN OF INTEGRITY AND EXPERIENCE 
INSTITUTE OF 
REAL ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


22 WEST MONROE ST. «+ CHICAGO 3, ILL 











REALTY INVESTMENTS 
565 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


























The value of FORBES 
to the advertiser is 
based upon its essential 
value to the reader. 
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We Are Ready to Buy a Company 


To add to the Aetna Industrial Group of manufacturers and 
distributors of a diversified list of products. 


We will bring twenty years operating, sales, financing and 
rehabilitating experience embracing a very large number of 
companies in various industries. 


A situation justifying purchase price of $1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 is preferred but we will consider smaller deals. We 
prefer not to disturb qualified personnel or present accounting 
and legal connections. We will conduct confidential negotia- 
tions, appraise fairly, decide quickly, pay all cash promptly. 
Brokers and finders recognized. 


Address Mr. WALTER W. WEISMANN, Chairman of the Board 


Aetna Industrial Corporation 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
Telephone MUrray Hill 8-5252 


Capital & Surplus Over $7,000,000. 


Capital Available $10,000,000. 
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B.C.F.—WARM AND FRIENDLY HUMAN BEING 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


As a journalist and reporter, B.C. scored many firsts. 
Operating in pre-publicity ridden Wall Street, he induced 
many hitherto silent men to open up and reveal their ideas 
and their credo. But he never relied for exclusive informa- 
tion on unethical procedures. On the contrary, he leaned 
over backwards to be fair. For example, when during the 
academic year 1914-15 I was a student in the class in 
financial writing at the Columbia University School of 
Journalism, conducted by Albert W. Atwood, whom I 
eventually succeeded as instructor, I met B.C. for the first 
time. He came up to give an informal talk to my fellow 
students. B.C. then said that in his code he alerted a person 
being interviewed if he intended to criticize or attack the 
personality. In other words, he would not appear sympua- 
thetic, and then without notice make a public attack. 

While the Forbes technique made vastly greater use of 
praise or discovering merit and talent than of destructive 
criticism, B.C. was discriminating and occasionally showed 
great independence in singling out for criticism well-known 
men in high places. 

B. C. Forbes set an entirely new fashion in financial 
journalism through human interest writing. His universality 
of appeal was based on his desire to stay simple and 
humble. Thus, when in 1935 the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia conferred an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
on him, he was seated at a dinner party the same night 
to the right of Dr. Rufus Bernard Von Kleinsmid, then the 
president of the university. When a topic came up, Von 
Kleinsmid looked to B.C., and said: “What do you think, 
Doctor?” B.C. characteristically told me that he instinctively 
looked behind him to find out whom the president was 
addressing, not being used to being designated a doctor 
himself. 

If at 73, B.C. has gone to other happy hunting grounds, 
let not his sons, his business associates, his friends and his 
readers be unduly saddened. For make no mistake of the 
fact B.C. had fun while he was a wayfarer on this planet. 
He was a center of interest at any party, and always an ideal 
and hospitable host. Any one who knew of his generosity 
recognized that vaudevillians had libelled the Scotch by 
creating the illusion that they are stingy. 

As a human being, B.C. had the attributes which would 
have made him successful in any field. He had an attractive 
habit of talking about “you” rather than about “me” (him- 
self)... . 

He introduced millions to finance, who otherwise would 
have remained “economic illiterates” because he had the 
wit, intelligence and imagination to think in human terms 
of end results. Thus corporations and inanimate assets, 
such as plant and machinery, were always less interesting 
to B.C. than people—than “Men Who Are Making America” 
—to quote the title of one of his notable books. 

He talked little about “profit motive,” regarding it as a 
means to an end. This was shown in his favorite motto, 
taken from the Bible and used on the masthead of his 
magazine: “With all thy getting, get understanding.” 

Whereas pedantic exponents of so-called capitalism were 
clay pigeon targets for ideological enemies of the system, 
B.C. talked in terms of better standards of living for human 
beings, and the spiritual value of free-choice in respect to 
selection of jobs and of merchandise. Likewise, investments 
were not something to pile up as a token for bragging, but 
rather as an assurance of continued opportunity for gracious 
living despite life’s vicissitudes. 

B.C. came into a conspicuous role in financial writing 
when hacks and routineers were making the fascinating 


game of business and finance appear endlessly dull ana 
boring. He discovered that business was America’s major 
activity, and that it called into play a vast variety of 
human talents. He pioneered in substituting for the car- 
toonist’s stereotype of the capitalist as a fat and overfed 
fellow, with a big cigar in his mouth, authentic character 
and personality portrayals of the human beings who walk 
across the stage in American corporate life. . . . 

In the vast improvement in word usage in the press, on 
radio and TV, in corporate house ogans, and reports, there 
is a monument to B.C.’s pioneering efforts to humanize 
business and what he called the business of life. In setting 
new standards, B.C. was in keeping with a small elite of 
the nineteenth century masters of economic writing—men 
of the caliber of John Stuart Mill, Walter Bagehot, and 
later Hartley Withers. With a little thought it is apparent 
that the classical elite in economic writing grasped, as 
Forbes did, the merits of simplicity and imagination. But 
Forbes pioneered in bringing “the dismal science” to the 
attention of millions of readers. 

Long before the New Deal and the Fair Deal exploited 
politically the shortcomings of business, B.C., as a friendly 
commentator, sought to alert men in high places to the 
importance of translating their activities into terms of mass 
human benefits. He instinctively turned his back on arro- 
gance and haughtiness in the counting room. He quickly 
sensed the difference between a man of ability and a 
stuffed shirt, and was never intimidated by mere names or 
corporate titles. 

His continuous enthusiasm for the American economic 
system of free enterprise no doubt sprang in part from the 
opportunity his adopted country gave him since he first 
settled over here in 1904 as a 24-year-old immigrant. 

When detractors sneered at him as a flag-waver for big 
business, he never took time out to answer them. He had 
the satisfaction of knowing that whenever practices of 
business, little or big, appeared wrong to him, he habitually 
spoke out boldly in criticism. He was one of the first to 
alert management years ago to shortsightedness in such 
matters as public and stockholder relations. 

But, if the charge was that he was an advocate of free 
enterprise, B.C. was ready to plead guilty. “Capitalism,” 
he was wont to say, “is what made America great. And if 
we don’t scrap it, or start being ashamed of it, it will lift 
our incomparable living standards to even greater heights.” 





Dr. Rufus B. Von Kleinsmid conferring Doctor of Literature 
Degree on behalf of University of Southern California. Late 
George I. Cochran, USC Trustee Chairman, looking on 
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Receiving Sales Applause Award, September 15, 1953 


When the Sales Executives Club of New York honored 
him last Fall after he had starred for 50 years as a business 
and financial writer with an Applause Award for being “a 
champion of free enterprise and good business morals and 
friend of the selling profession,” in responding, Forbes 
said: “I believe that almost every towering corporation .. . 
has among its executives at least two or three men thor- 
oughly capable of filling the shoes of those in active com- 
mand today. For this reason, among others, I am optimistic 
over America’s future. I know of no nation that can match 
America’s waxing group of brains.” These brains, Forbes 
pointed out, specifically include marketing brains “since 
nothing adds anything to the world, to human life, unless 
and until its use can be brought about, by salesmanship.” 
He concluded: “America possesses and energetically prac- 
tices salesmanship genius not even approached in any 
other country.” 

It is significant that this foremost exponent of American- 
ism was foreign born. He first entered this world in 1880 
at Aberdeenshire, Scotland. Being the sixth of ten children 
of a country storekeeper and tailor, he was brought up 
with extreme frugality. Young Bertie Charles Forbes 
learned as a toddler the practical doctrine: “If a man would 
not work, neither would he eat.” 

Called by his friend, Charles M. "Schwab, “the human- 
izer of big business,” B. C. Forbes possessed qualities 
which made him attractive to men of affairs. The late Frank 
A. Vanderlip, in discussing with me what made B.C. stand 
out, emphasized his tendency to inject his own personality 
into his writings. 8 


He never was impressed with Mr. Moneybags, if, with - 


wealth, there was a character deficiency, and he never hesi- 
tated to talk frankly to his contacts, whatever their finan- 
cial rating. He frequently pointed out that there was no 
inevitable correlation between possession of wealth and 
happiness. 

“I know men rich iri dollars,” he once pointed out, 
“whom I consider pitifully poor. I know others possessing 
only a modest amount of money whom I consider enviably 
tich. They are men who have gone through life doing 
friendly things, winning friends, men beloved beyond ordi- 
nary—genial, radiant, human, warm... . 

“No, my fellow mortals, success doesn’t have to be 
spelled with dollar signs—$UCCE$$.” 

This philosophy was explained in the initial issue of 
Forses Magazine, whose editor and founder wrote: “Busi- 
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ness was originated to produce happiness, not to pile up 
millions.” 

As an associate once put it, B.C. had “hewed to that 
line ever since.” 

While writing mostly about the great and the near 
great, the big and famous names in American life, B. C. 
Forbes functioned chiefly for the benefit of the little fel- 
low. To his writing and publishing efforts, he brought 
another tool in 1942, when as a public service he launched 
the Investors League, in the hope of organizing stockhold- 
ers into a large and strong body for the protection of their 
rights. He was active in this extracurricular work until, 
on reaching 70, he decided, as he put it, to “semi-retire.” 
He then turned it over to younger associates. 

As his monument, B.C. leaves beside the magazine and 
the new fashion of humanized financial writing, his able 
sons, his myriad friends from coast to coast, and a whole ar- 
ray of notable books, which he authored and edited, includ- 
ing: “Men Who Are Making America,” “Keys to Success,” 
“Forbes Epigrams,” “Men Who Are Making the West,” 
“Automotive Giants of America,” “America’s 50 Foremost 
Business Leaders,” “101 Unusual Experiences,” “How to 
Get the Most Out of Business,” “The Salesman’s Diary,” 
“Little Bits About Big Men,” “499 Scottish Stories—for the 
Price of 500,” etc., etc. 

B. C. Forbes widened his audience through his flair for 
epigrammatic expression. His pungent literary style re- 
called the simplicity of the Bible and something of the 
wisdom of the Talmud. 

His pithy sayings became legendary. A few follow: 
“Self-mastery masters,” “To progress, perspire,” “Routine 
routs,” “Make good or make room,” “No man is really big 
who has a small heart,” “Grit gets,” “Principle makes for 


principal,” “Each of us enters a prize-ring every day,” 
“To rise, be on the level,” and “To make a killing, shoot 
straight.” 


His Scotch brogue stayed with him until the end, and 
heightened his capacity to entertain with appropriate anec- 
dotes. He was an arresting public speaker, and a story 
teller par excellence. His work and his gift for friendship 
were bolstered by an extraordinary sense of humor. 

After his hair grayed and he developed the fashion of 
wearing it in a long bob, he enjoyed saying slyly that he 
hadn’t had a haircut since the barbers raised their prices. 

His work, his family, and his friends were his principal 
hobbies. He enjoyed an occasional game of golf and fishing. 
He loved poker, and was a skilled checker player. At 
parties at my home, when I was first married, my wife’s 
mother, who is the same age as B.C., liked nothing better 
than to contest with him over a checker board. And when 
Corporal Merryle Jr., the oldest of my four sons, first 
began to talk, B.C. was so much a household word at 
my place that the child, when asked, “Who writes for the 
papers?” would automatically answer “Forbes,” although 
his own dad’s daily column ran alongside of B.C.’s piece 
in the New York American and in the chain. 

B. C. Forbes had incurable bias toward optimism. But 
this did not stop him from reporting storm signals when 
he saw them, as was the case before the 1929 panic. In 
this connection, he used to tell about a remark Paul 
G. Hoffman, of the Studebaker Corporation, made to him 
shortly after the panic, to the effect that one sentence of 
B.C.’s in the magazine had saved him a quarter of a 
million dollars. When asked what it was, Hoffman recalled: 
“This is an ideal time to get out of debt.” 

B. C. Forbes brought faith and hope and, to a degree, 
charity to millions whom he never personally met. And, 
when the humanizer of business and finance recently passed 
over the hill, vast groups of Americans were forever in 


his debt. 
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has been left on the » ages of Forses Magazine during the years 
of his active associatin with it. 


Tuomas W. Marti, chairman, Alabama Power Company: 

From earliest days of our acquaintance I had a real affection 
for your father. He will be greatly missed for his intellectual 
and moral leadership in the business community which he served 
well and faithfully for many years. 


RESOLUTION by New Jersey State Senate: 

. . . Wuereas, During his lifetime B. C. Forbes rose from 
printer’s devil in his native Scotland to become one of America’s 
best-known financial writers, and in addition to being Publisher 
of Forses Magazine for more than 30 years, he conducted a 
syndicated newspaper column on business, economics, labor 
and finance, was the author of many well-known books on indus- 
try and finance, and in 1953 received the Applause Award of 
the Sales Executives Club of New York as a champion for 50 
years of free enterprise and good business morals; . . . now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution, signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the State of New Jersey and attested by 
its Secretary, be forwarded to the bereaved family as an expres- 
sion of the sincere sorrow felt by the Senate of New Jersey 
upon his passing. 


Paut M. Haun, president, American Tobacco: 
The business community has lost a great and good friend. 


Ray P. Craypercer, Winter Golf League of Advertising 
Interests: 

. . . In his passing the Winter Golf League and his host of 
friends have suffered a sense of great loss. “B.C.” was one of our 
best-liked members and we will miss him greatly. A man who 
has been as colorful and has done as much as “B.C.” did leaves 
a large empty space that it will be difficult to fill. 


Joun CricuTon, executive editor, Advertising Age: 

. . . Everyone in business paper publishing sympathizes with 
you on the loss of your father, who did so much for publishing 
generally. 


Rupo_e# GuENTHER, Albert Frank-Guenther Law: 

. . » I have known Mr. Forbes for over 50 years. He was a 
constructive thinker, a builder and an eminent defender of the 
freedom of the press, as well as freedom of enterprise. He was 
my good friend. 


Percy J. Essott, president, The Chase National Bank: 
. . . He was a genius in his field and a true champion of free 
enterprise. 


Harry D. Frueaurr, New York: 

. . . While the readers of Forses will miss his sound advice, 
they know how he has trained his entire organization. He has 
built up a monument. 


Davip Sarnorr, chairman, RCA: 

Please accept heartfelt sympathy on the passing of your dis- 
tinguished father. He and I were good friends for many years, 
and I always admired him. I shall retain affectionate memories 
of his great heart, good mind and warm personality. 


R. W. Wooprurr, chairman, Executive Committee, Coca-Cola: 
Your father was a great man and a wonderful friend. To all of 
us his passing is a great loss. 


Grrarp Swope, former president and chairman, General Electric: 
. . . I have known him for almost 50 years and enjoyed my 
association with him. 


Eucrene G. Grace, chairman, Bethlehem Steel: 

Deeply regret the death of my good friend “B.C.” His was a 
strenuous but most interesting and wonderful career. I admired 
him greatly. 


James H. Ranp, Remington Rand: 
Grieved to learn of the passing of your father whose friend- 
ship I have cherished through long years of association. His 


passing is indeed an irreparable loss to industry and he will be 
sadly missed by his many friends and associates. 


ArTuur “Rep” Motiey, PARADE: 
. . . I liked and admired him greatly. 


Harotp H. Het, president, Chemical Bank & Trust Co., N.Y.; 
Deepest sympathy on the loss of your illustrious and beloved 
father. 


T. H. Keatine, vice-president, General Motors: 
. . . His championing of integrity in government, business 
and civic life has made a great contribution to our national life, 


Leroy A. Lincoin, chairman, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co,; 

I am shocked. As you must certainly know, I had been ac- 
quainted with “B.C.” for a great many years and have always 
counted him as a close friend. . . . 


Joun Co yer, chairman, The B. F. Goodrich Co.: 

I was grieved to learn of the passing of your wonderful father, 
for whom I had great respect and admiration. You have heard 
me state publicly my regard for the late “B.C.” and his substan. 





Recent photo of B. C. Forbes and two of his four sons, 
Bruce (left) and Malcolm (right) 


tial contributions to our country’s competitive economy, which 
is the key to productivity and progress. 


Watter D. Futter, chairman, The Curtis Publishing Co.: 

. . . Always had a very great respect for your father. He 
made a great name for himself and for his magazine and ac- 
complished many highly useful services. 


R. S. Damon, president, Trans World Airlines: 

It is sad to hear that such an outstanding American who had 
distinguished himself in his chosen field is no longer with ws. 
. . . His imprint will remain on the American business scene 
for a long time to come. 


Eucene Homan, chairman, Standard Oil Company (N. J.): 

“B.C.” will be missed by a host of friends. Through his 
unique and colorful style in presenting and interpreting the 
complex facts and figures of business and the human traits of 
businessmen, “B.C.” made a most constructive contribution to 
helping the American people better understand the principles 
of the free enterprise system to which he was so devoted. 


Cuar.es J. Harpy, American Car & Foundry: 
I am simply heartbroken—more I cannot say. My deepest 
sympathy for . . . the family of my beloved friend. 


Eppre RICKENBACKER, chairman, Eastern Airlines: 
Just learned of your father’s untimely ending and hasten t 
extend my deepest sympathy. 


FreD Emmenicu, president, Allied Chemical & Dye: 

Shocked to learn of the death of your distinguished father. 
He will long be remembered both for what he was and his wor 
derful accomplishments. 


Forbes 
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Joserx D. Goopman, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
... Your dad was a great man. The best business and financial 
writer this country ever had. He was a great friend. 


Hemwz H. Bret, Emanuel, Dietjen & Co., N.Y.: 

.. . He was indeed an extraordinary man, a great man. His 
clear, analytical mind; his sense of decency and responsibility; 
his wit and humor; his wonderful ability to write; his intimate 
knowledge of people and facts; his understanding—all his unusual 
qualities which made him one of the outstanding men in this 
country, will be greatly missed by all of us. Your father has left 
a fine heritage. His spirit will continue to live in Forses. 











Rosert Woop Jounson, chairman, Johnson & Johnson: 
.. . Our executive staff joins me in an expression of sorrow 
over this very great loss to the American business world. 






RatpH W. Harker, Los Angeles: 

... This is a real loss, not only to all his family, but to his 
thousands of friends and the world at large. Your father did a 
magnificent work. 







Joun P. CunnincHaM, Newsweek: 
. a great loss to the publishing business. 






CuarLes Datias Reacn, chairman, Reach, Yates & Mattoon: 

. . . My own personal experience with “B.C.” was typical. As 
a young ad man struggling to build a business, he was most 
encouraging and helpful to me. 









E. CuesterR GERSTEN, president, The Public National Bank & 
Trust Co., N.Y.: 

... A man of accomplishment, who for a great many years 
enjoyed the highest regard of all who knew him, left us when 
your father passed away. 









Percy H. JonHNsTon, former president, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., N.Y.: 
.. . Shall ever cherish his memory and friendship. 







BerNarD F. GimsBez, New York: 

Your father enjoyed the respect and affection of everyone who 
knew him, and I have been privileged to enjoy his friendship 
for a long time. He will be missed by many and the world is a 
better place for his having lived in it. 








Don A. MULLEN, N.Y. State Chamber of Commerce: 

The death of your father came as a great shock to not only 
myself but to many members of this Chamber. The financial 
community has lost a personality unique in its history. Several 
weeks ago I had the pleasure of saying “Hello” to “B.C.”.. . 
and although I had not seen him for years, he immediately called 
me by name. Very few men possess this gift of memory. Your 
father’s loss will be deeply felt by all who knew him. 


Frank CrurksHANK, Albert Frank-Guenther Law: 

.. . I don’t think anybody will ever fill the same place that 
your dad occupied as a warm friend of many of the most noted 
leaders of industry. He was in a class by himself. 


Jack Frye, president, General Aniline & Film: 
... 1 am only one of many who enjoyed and benefited from 
his friendship through the years. 
















Cuartes B. DELAFIELD, vice-president, Consolidated Edison 
of N.Y.: 

.. . In his long and useful career, he served the American 
business world well and faithfully by providing for its guidance 
a perspective difficult to maintain by those who are personally 
engaged in its operations. 


C. Norman, Stabler, N.Y. Herald Tribune: 
.. . All of us will remember for years his fine contributions 
to the publishing profession. 


H. Witt1am Kuare, Detroit: 
I have lost a good friend. . . . Appreciated his contribution 
to better understanding in the business world. 











Wut11m C. Foster, president, Manufacturing Chemists Assn.: 


- . . Industry has lost a brilliant editor and a genuine states- 
man, ‘ 
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RosertT M. Van Sant, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: 

. .. I marveled at the very obvious interest that he continued 
to take in Forses and in life itself, and the tremendous amount 
of energy he continued to put, even at his age, into both... . 1 
am sure that the recent substantial growth of Forses in all di- 
rections must have given him a great deal of satisfaction. 


James H. Prexw, vice-president, The Texas Company: 

. . . He was highly respected as a fearless writer as well as 
an honest one. . . . He will be missed by the publishing and 
business world. 


WALTER W. BLaNcuarp, Ford Motor Co.: 
“B.C.” was a fine man and lived a very full and complete 
life. He will be deeply missed by his many friends. 


ABE Piovucu, Plough, Inc., Memphis: 

“B.C.” did a great job; he set a fine example in building an 
organization that should stand for all time, and he endeared him- 
self to many people. 


Harris Rorpp, New Utrecht Press, N.Y.: 
. . . His pioneering spirit, his devotion to an ideal and his 
friendliness won the admiration of all who knew him. 


P. N. Means, Printers’ Ink: 
. . - His loss leaves a tremendous void in the publishing indus- 


try. I know of very few men who were more respected in pub- 
lishing than B. C. Forbes. 


FRANK McLavcuHLw, president, Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 
Seattle: 

. . . | always had the deepest affection and greatest admiration 
for him. In every way he personified the best that is the America 
he loved and labored to preserve as a land of opportunity. His 
good works are monumental. 


NorMan G. SHww.e, New York: 

Your father’s death brings to me—as to thousands of others— 
a very real sense of personal loss. He was loved and respected 
by all those who disagreed with him as well as by those who 
cheered his ideas. 


Joun A. Crone, Flushing, N.Y.: 

Thousands like myself are shocked and grieved about the 
sudden death of “B.C.,” whose generous heart and incisive mind 
won him the love of Americans and their friends. He died just 
as he would have willed—in harness. He told me that he re- 
garded rust as one of the greatest enemies of mankind. He 
proved it. All facets of our national life have benefited from his 
heart, pen and tongue. From many leaders, while I was a Wall 
Street reporter and contributor to Forses, I learned the sincere 
love and high regard held for him—even by people who did 
not always see eye-to-eye with him on his humane views. 


Joun G. Putwuies, chairman, Executive Committee, International 
Business Machines: 

. . . Your father was a remarkable man and has left his mark 
upon his times. 


Receiving Freedoms Foundation Medal, in 1952 (presented 
by Colby Chester) “For outstanding achievement in bringing 
about a better understanding of the American Way of Life.” 























LEARN HOW TO TRADE and INVEST IN 
THE STOCK MARKET 


EFFECTIVELY and SUCCESSFULLY 
THROUGH THIS NEW 1954-55 


MARKETONICS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


The Marketonics Correspondence Course 
is designed to make it possible for students 
to decide for themselves “on the spot” what 
action to take in the stock market. The 
first MARKETONICS COURSE was 
written in 1940. The fact that this is the 
fourth Course we have successfully given 
during the last fourteen years speaks for 
itself. We intend this Course to be the 
best of them all. We, too, have learned 
much during the last fourteen years—from 
the Courses given and from suggestions 
from the hundreds of students enrolled. 


The New 1954 Marketonics Course offers 
to teach you how to time your purchases, 
how to make your own selection of stocks 
and how to determine for yourself how 
far a stock may go either way from a price 
standpoint. Here is an outline of the 
methods we intend to teach you :— 


1 —How to “Read” prices into charts, how to 
figure out by yourself ‘“‘buying spots” on 
many stocks and on the Averages from chart 

book readings. 

2 —In our discussions of stock prices we state 
our reasons for market moves. Gradually 
you learn to make these calculations and 
decisions yourself. 

3 —We give you our reasons for our “profit 
taking points’’ on many stocks. You learn 
to judge for yourself how far a stock may 
go up or down in price. 

4 —We will divulge to you all so-called “secret 
methods” that we know. Tips, rumors and 
advice should no longer influence your mature 
judgment. You will learn the principles 
and fundamentals used by the “‘experts’’. 

5 —We will teach you how to measure “supply 
and demand” in the general market, a simple 
system for spotting short swing tops and 
bottoms. You can attend to it in five min- 
utes daily when you learn how. This chart 
of measurement of Supply and Demand is 
worth the price of the whole course—yet 
it is a simple, fact-finding key to immediate 
stock movements. 

6 —We will teach you how to select the best 
stocks for an extended rise in the market 

. or for “short” sales in a down market, 
teaching you the very same methods we 
ourselves use in our weekly stock market 
advisory letter. 

7 —Our own “New System” of determining 
profit-taking points of individual stocks will 
also be yours. It offers another tool for 
signalling when to take profits. You can 
acquire in a short period of time the judg- 
ment that took the professional years to 
attain. 


This Course is rich in content. Sincerity 
and integrity need no trimmings to make 
them attractive. It is different from any 
course given by anyone else. 


The Marketonics Course is issued by us 
only at rare intervals. The last group of 
students was formed in 1947. If you want 
to become one of the select few to take 
advantage of this up-to-the-minute stock 
market education, act immediately. The 
Marketonics Course is in preparation right 
now. The first lectures have already been 
mailed to students. Write now, without 
any obligation on your part for additional 
information on the new 1954-1955 MAR- 
KETONICS COURSE. 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, Inc. 


343 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Building stocks 


I THINK an extraordinary opportunity pany also has sub- 
now exists for profitable purchase of _ stantial sales in the 
the building stocks, especially the low- aircraft, automobile 
priced ones. For some time, building and refrigeration in- 
activity has progressed at high levels, dustries. 
and it seems very likely to continue. Certain-Teed Prod- 
The government is doing much to help, ucts Corp. is the 
by way of low money rates, easy mort- _ third-largest produc- 
gage terms, etc. The low-priced stocks er of gypsum products in the country, 
have done relatively nothing for some The principal items, producing about 
years. They are beginning to become 50% of sales, are asphalt roofing, shin- 
active, and I feel confident that the gles, and sidings. Gypsum products in- 
purchase of a diversified list will result clude plaster, lath and sheathing, and 
in handsome profits, possibly 40% to wallboard. Insulation, acoustical mate- 
50% in the next two or three years— rials, and paperboard are the remaining 
without too much risk. Losses on other items of material importance to the 
stocks might be recovered by purchases company. 
of the stocks mentioned below. Inci- Crane Company, recently recom- 
dentally, I think the building of new mended here, is the leading manufac 
super-highways, on a large scale, is turer of industrial valves and fittings. 
sure to continue for a long while. Any- It also supplies to the building industry 
one can observe developments in this a substantial amount of plumbing fix. 
connection. tures (for which it is better known by 
Among my favorites in this group, the public), oil burners, water heaters, 


at present, are: and furnaces. Financial position is 
Recent piles - 1953 strong, with working capital in excess 
rice ividen arnings ° 
American Radiator. 18% $1.25 $1.88 of $36 ra —, The ke also 
Bucyrus-Erie ..... 27 2.00 3.23 engage ean others in the production 
> nen mE ai 19 150 315 Of titanium, and in the dredging of 
Certain-teed ..... 17 1.00 243  titanium-bearing sands. 
BER oc ncenses 32 295 347 Flintkote Company supplies to the 
Flintkote ........ 32 200 3.73 building industry, roofing and siding§ 
Masonite ........ 18% 1.00 2.72 materials in both asbestos and asphalt. 
U. S. Plywood.... 26% 140 3.48 


Felts, waterproofing and insulating ma- 

American Radiator & Standard Sani- terials and asphalt floor tile are also 
tary is a leader in the industry; is very important products. Recently, the com- 
strong financially. Among its products Pany increased its facilities for the 
are a full line of plumbing and heating Production of paper and boxboard. 
fixtures and equipment. About 55% of Masonite Co. manufactures a hard: 
the total sales are from plumbing items, board under the trade name Presdwood 
and about 30% from heating items. from wood chips and other materials 

Bucyrus-Erie is a prominent manu-_ It has found many uses in building, as 
facturer of earth-moving, and materials- insulation, backing, and paneling. Re- 
handling equipment. The line of cently, electrical appliance, automobile, 
excavators covers the entire field from and aircraft manufacturers have made 
the very small to those of up to 36- great use of Presdwood. The punched 
cubic-yard capacity. In addition, it backs of television and radio sets, elec- 
also manufactures tractors, scrapers, ‘ric clocks, etc., are predominately 
and drilling equipment. An arrange- made of this material. 
ment with International Harvester has U.S. Plywood Corp. is the world’ 
been completed whereby the latter largest manufacturer of plywood. 
company will take over the sales and Hardly anyone is now unfamiliar with 
servicing of the industrial tractors, and some form of this lamination of wood 
eventually the manufacture of same, veneers from decorative hardwood 
thereby permitting Bucyrus to free fa- panels, through the sheathing and con- 
cilities for the manufacture of other crete formbuilding sheets, to the lates! 
items. laminations having metal or plastic sut- 

Celotex Corporation manufactures faces. Recently, a product using wood 
principally insulation and acoustical waste material to form a sheet wa 
materials. Other products include roof- introduced. Timber supply of the com- 
ing materials, gypsum board (used as pany owned lands alone are estimated 
a base for, or in place of plaster) and _ to last 15 to 20 years. 


hardboard products. Aside from direct Previous recommendations of othe jj 


sales in the building industry, the com- (CoNnTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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Continuous Market Ratings 
840 Stocks — 120 Groups 








General Electric 
GE 








U.S. Steel 
Xx 





Pennsyivania R.R. 
PA 











Better-Than-Average 
Performance 
Market Rating Good 


840 stock charts like these are maintained constantly up-to- 
date in the Book Of Indices. No figures ever are published. 
Instead, each week we send you, with overnight newspaper 
speed, a new set of charts immediately and completely ready 
for your use. These charts are brought up-to-date to the 
close of the market each Friday afternoon, and they are 
mailed out the same evening. Each Monday morning your 
charts are as fresh and as timely as your morning newspaper. 


Performance ratio lines on each chart permit you to rate 
your own stocks, continuously, accurately. These unique 
barometers, to be found only in the Book Of Indices, bring 





Average 
Performance 
Market Rating Neutral 





Worse-Than-Average 
Performance 
Market Rating Poor 


you visible proof of how well your holdings are performing 
relative to the general market. They are the result of a 
double calculation, which, first, flattens out the composite 
average into a straight line (the zero line in the charts 
above), and which, second, then reveals the percentage devia- 
tion from the normal expectancy. Thus these performance 
rating barometers show you instantly and with absolute 
mathematical accuracy, which stocks are doing better than 
the market, which are about average, and which have been 
performing worse—and in each instance by precisely how 
much. 


More Than 25,000 Charts Are Published Every Year 


Back of these individual stock graphs stand our long-range 
monthly group charts, 120 in number, by far the most detailed 
analysis anywhere available of the inner trends within the 
market. These charts cover ten years. Each group average is 
accompanied by a ratio line, showing its performance relative 
to the general market. These charts also are published, a 
complete new set each month, with newspaper speed directly 
after the end of each month. 


The Book Of Indices further contains daily, weekly and 
monthly charts of the three general market averages. In addi- 
tion there are 27 charts showing the economic background 
of the market, covering production trends, financial develop- 
ments, and cominodity prices. All of this ‘data is maintained 
constantly up-to-date each week. 


We believe that all of these barometers, together with our 
own analysis of what they mean and our Buy and Sell recom- 
mendations, can help you a very great deal indeed in your 
The portfolio planning for continuously profitable results. 

he annual EE of $125.00 should prove to be slight com- 
noth with broad assistance which you will receive. By 
Air Mail $132.20. 


$5.00 Monthly Trial Includes 
More Than 2,000 Charts 








A monthly trial subscription at a special temporary price 
of $5.00 (50 per cent discount from the regular price) wiil 
bring you our complete service for the next four weeks, by 
regular first-class mail. You will receive more than 2,000 
charts, including two complete sets of the 840 weekly stock 
charts, one set of the 120 monthly group charts, all of our 
background statistical charts and analyses, and complete de- 
scriptive material, in a binder specially designed to house this 
material. Price by Air Mail is $5.60. 


Note 





The Book Of Indices is now in its 16th year of publication. 
This service is edited and solely owned by Mr. R. W. Mans- 
field, who never has had at any time any connection whatso- 
ever with a former firm of somewhat similar name. 


R.W. MANSFIELD Co. 


26 Journal Square 
June 1, 1954 


Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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4 TRUE-GROWTH 
CANADIAN STOCKS 


Selected from the entire Canadian 
market as meeting our rigid growth 
standards: 


Stock A—In Basic industry, revolutionary 
developments ahead. 

B—Big merchandiser, with new business 
tie-up. 

C—Natural resources co., large holdings 
assure growth. 

D—Metals company, unusually diversified. 


No “glamour,” but solid firms that enable 
you to share in Canada’s tremendous 
— without worry. Get this Special 
eport at once while these issues are still 
in good buying range. 
Also get our Special Study on the Building 
Industry. New developments make this a 
favored growth field. We outline: 


5 Building Industry Stocks 
Good Appreciation plus Income 


Obtain also: 1. Our remarkable 20-page 
brochure, “A Proved Method of Building 
Your Fortune Through Common Stocks.” 
It explains the most successful investment 
principle you can follow. 2. Current issue 
of our weekly 4-page bulletin “Supervised 
Growth Leaders.” 

Try the only service (Est. 1930) specializ- 
ing in selection and supervison | of fast 
growth stocks. To receive the 2 Special 
Reports, the big brochure, and current Bul- 
letin, send your name, address and $1 to: 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, Inc. 


Dept. F, 600 Griswold St., Detroit 26, Mich. 








GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet ‘’Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 














INVEST $4.50 


For one year of OVER-THE- COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW, monthly magazine on 
unlisted stocks. Special features & departments, 
current data on hundreds of companies. Also Free 
Literature Service for broker reports. Send $4.50 
now for full year’s subscription plus “Dividend 
Champions.” Send $4.50 TODAY to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. IGA, Jenkintown, Pa. 


_ 








We factually measure 


BURNS PONE = SL PRESSURE 


Send $1 for latest Beom F 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MARKET COMMENT 











AFTER an intermediate rise lasting 8% 
months and adding (as this is written) 
almost 70 points or more than 23% to 
the D-] Industrials, one would expect 
it to be more laborious work to find 
bargains. It is not too difficult, how- 
ever, to develop ideas about stocks 
which are not at all absurdly priced. 
This has been a highly selective rise, 
and the market is far from honey- 
combed with investment excesses. 

If we get a traditional summer set- 
back, it is likely to be caused by ex- 
ternal (surprise news) factors rather 
than by technical excesses. Further- 
more, any setback is likely to be rela- 
tively mild. The D-] Industrials are 
more likely to sell off less than 10% than 
more than 10%. If there should be a 
decline to around 300, it is my opin- 
ion that a lot of pension fund and other 
institutional buying would appear in 
high-grade stocks. 

I don’t want to be cynical, partly be- 
cause I just don’t like cynics. But it 
seems to me that most people who try 
to guess “the market” (and that in- 
cludes the present writer) usually 
waste a lot of effort that should be put 
into the selection of desirable, or un- 
desirable, issues. It pays to study indi- 
vidual stocks more than it pays to 
study the market; and those who study 
individual stocks the more and “the 
market” the less usually have the more 
pleasant investment experiences. 

To generalize a bit, and there always 
are exceptions to generalizations, I have 
an idea that over the next few months 


Prospecting after an 8%-month rise 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 



































the Oils will do 
better than the 
Chemicals. By and 
large, I think the 
good oils are just 
as good stocks as 
the good chemicals 
—and the oils are 
much cheaper in relatiou: to (1) eam- 
ings, (2) dividends, (3) asset values, 
and (4) just now, at least, growth. 

For instance, I would prefer to own 
Standard Oil of New Jersey (88) a 
Cities Service (102) rather than Mon- 
santo Chemical (96). I would as soon 
own Sinclair Oil (43%) as American 
Cyanamid (46%). Sinclair’s “cash flow’ 
earnings (before depletion, deprecia- 
tion, write-offs, etc.) apparently have 
been running at the annual rate of 
about $13 a share recently. Another oil 
which looks even lower in relation to 
its cash flow earnings is Warren Petro- 
leum (35%). As a particularly interest. 
ing oil company value, I like Pure Oil 
(64) which apparently is earning 
around $7 after write-offs and charges. 
This stock pays $2.50 a share, and may 
pay more in a reasonable period. The 
company has huge reserves of oii and 
gas in relation to its size, and is drilling 
aggressively. 

I have a few clients, not many, who 
like to “play with the dogs.” They al- 
ways are asking when investor demand 
will “slop over” (I like that phrase 
here) into the low-priced, speculative 
stocks. What they mean is, when wil 
we have a market like that of 1945 
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and early 1946, a market where the 
“off-quality” stocks do relatively better, 
on a percentage basis, than the “good” 
ones. Well, I don’t know. But I sus- 
pect it will be quite a long time. 

You see that 1942-1946 situation was 
just made for the “marginal” or weak 
company. Anyone could make money 
then, especially if he could partially 
escape the tax collector. There was 
more than enough business to go 
around, and to get business all one had 
to do was to make deliveries. Quality 
did not count. Production costs were 
not important. The manufacturer did 
not have to be efficient. He was oper- 
ating “ex-competition.” 

The situation is not like that now. 
The race is to the swift. There’s plenty 
of competition. The “little fellow,” and 
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good,” has two strikes on him before 
lhe comes to bat. Just look at what is 
happening in the automobile business, 
or instance. General Motors and Ford 
are doing more business than ever 
vhile their competition, for the most 
part, is struggling and losing ground. 
his is going on, perhaps in a less 
exaggerated way, almost everywhere. 
Then, and almost as important, in- 


arning Mvestors are better informed than they 
harges.fMwere once. They are better advised by 
1d may {the new and highly intelligent security 
d. ThefManalyst profession. Investors have found 


oil and 


hat it pays to listen to professional ad- 
drilling 


ice. Most analysts, because of their 
experience, are prejudiced in favor of 
(a) larger companies, (b) talented 
anagement, (c) industry leadership, 
and (d) higher-priced stocks versus 


y, who 
hey al- 


lemand 


phrase Mower-priced stocks. In other words, 
vulative they prefer to prospect in Tiffany’s 
en wil father than in “the junk yard.” (Of 
f 1945 MMcourse it is only fair to say that there 


s a certain type of person who natur- 
lly is a salvager, and can do well with 
junk,” but he is the exception.) 
Again, it is important to keep in 
ind where the buying power comes 
320) Hrom, and the natural bent of the im- 
portant buyers. Never before has there 
been such a high institutional interest 
stocks. Low bond yields and knowl- 
edge of the improved investment posi- 
300) tion of the shares of many better man- 
aged large companies have driven pen- 
ion funds (which are new), insurance 
ompanies, mutual funds, trustees and 
imilar buyers into a high percentage 
280) Pf stocks. They buy them “to have and 
0 hold,” not to sell again. That tends 
0 reduce the floating supply of quality 
100] Mssues. Buyers of this kind, it should 
be remembered, are so constituted that 
ey would not buy “junk” and more 
peculative stuff even if they conld— 
nd they can’t anyway. 
80 Finally, speculation still is at a very 
ow ebb. It has been ever since 1929, 
cept for a few spurts like the spring 
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The VALUE LINE 








Which Way 
AIRCRAFT & AUTO STOCKS? 


“New Look” defense policies will re ee sustained production of military 


aircraft. Aircraft stocks have moved ar 9 «al higher on the basis of the sustained 
sales and higher earnings and dividends sight. But how will individual com- 
panies be affected by renegotiation, emphasis on newer models and cutbacks on 
older ones? How much excess profits tax savings will each company be allowed to 
keep? Every investor should see the new 48-page edition of Value Line Ratings & 
Reports which analyzes near and long-term trends in the aircraft industry, gives a 
po ae analysis of each company, shows which 3 stocks to buy and which to 
avoid. 

Automobile production in the first quarter again exceeded purchases by 
consumers, bringing inventories to a new peak. But the remarkable variation 
between companies—from a 47% gain in output to a 60% drop—highlights the need 
for extreme caution in selecting auto stocks today. How will each auto stock be 
affected by the GM-Ford sales battle for a larger share of the shrinking 1954 car 
market? e new Value Line report analyzes prospects for the key auto industry, 
brings you specific earnings and dividend estimates, rates each stock on its invest- 
nee vane current prices so that you can see at a glance which stocks to buy, 

old, or sell. 


Also See SUMMARY of RECOMMENDATIONS on 613 STOCKS 


This special 16-page Summary brings you for each stock the Value Line estimates 
of 1954 earnings and dividends and specific recommendations. Also, in handy refer- 
ence form: dividend yields, Value Line Quality Ranks, long-term (1956-58) estimates 
of earnings, dividends, normal prices, relative long-term growth expectancies. You 
will have at your fingertips a summary of the conclusions reached in the 698-page 
Value Line Survey. 


SPECIAL: Under this Special Offer, you will receive in the next 4 weeks 
new Ratings & Reports on over 200 stocks and 14 industries. In. addition, 
at no extra charge, the 16-page Summary of Recommendations and the new 
48-page issue analyzing 37 leading Aircraft, Auto, Airline, Agricultural Equip- 
ment and Truck stocks. This edition includes full-page analyses of: 
Allis-Chalmers Eastern Airlines North Amer. Aviation 


American Airlines Fairchild Engine Pan Amer. Airways 
American Motors General Motors Republic Aviation 
Studebaker 


Boeing Grumman 

J. 1. Case intl. Harvester United Aircraft 
Chrysler Lockheed United Airlines 
Douglas Martin (Glenn L.) and 17 others 


HALF PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER—$5 


(New Subscribers only) includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 
200 stocks in 14 industries. It includes elso a Special Situation Recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. 
(Annual subscription $120.) 


Plus the Summary of Recommendations on 613 Stocks and 
the 48-Page Auto and Aircraft issue at no extra charge. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-17 
The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 


The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














TIMING ~ 


Market advice on low-price 
quality, and Canadian stocks. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 


Timely and informative Field Re- 
ports on the above two GROWTH 
companies, PLUS 1954 write-ups on 
ten other stocks and industries, will 
be included with a 3 months’ sub- 
scription to our weekly bulletin ser- 


vice at $15. 
B ARBOURS Investment 
Service, Inc. 


, 105 W. Adams St.—Dept. F—Chicago 3, Ill. 


Specific buy-sell advice weekly. 
Send for free Growth Stock 
Report and 2 weeks FREE trial. 
New inquiries only. 


MARKET DIRECTION, INC. 

Competent Advice Over the Years 

Box 25 712 S. Federal 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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STOCKS | 


A eet 


Plants and Equipment FREE! 


yee unusual opportunities for profit are to be found in 
stocks selling for less than the per share value of net quick 
assets. Such stocks have a bargain aspect. Buyers obtain an 
interest in plant, equipment, trade name, and other valuable 
assets at no cost. | 

Our Staff has prepared a survey of profit opportunities in 
24 stocks selling for less than net quick assets. All are dividend 
payers, with yields up to 9%. Included are: 


A stock at 10, now 40% below its 1952 high, with $18 a share 
in net quick assets. Stock currently selling at 30, with net 
working capital of $43 a share; dividend earned twice over, 
yielding 8%. A stock at 25, with $39 in net quick assets, 
offering you a well-protected yield of 7%. 





Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “24 Stocks Selling 
Below Net Current Assets.” In addition we will send without extra 
charge the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, 
Bonds, Business Outlook, Commodities, and Washington Develop- 
ments. (This offer open to new readers only.) 





FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 (| 





210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 
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NEW ISSUE 


TWIN ARROW PETROLEUM CORP. 


600,000 Shares 
Class A‘ Common Stock 


Par Value ($.10) 


Offering Price: 50 Cents Per Share 


The Corporation is in the business of producing and exploring for oil and gas 
and has leases on lands located in Weston County, Johnson County and Fremont 
County in Wyoming, and Rio Blanco County and Logan County in Colorado. 


Copies of the offering circular may be obtained from 


UNDERWRITER 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


80 Wall Street, New York 5, New York Tel.: BOwling Green 9-5242 








Please send me a copy of the offering circular relating to Twin Arrow Petroleum : 
Corporation. ~ 
- 
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of 1933, a time in 1936 and early 1937, 
and a short (marginal stock issue) pe. 
riod in 1942-1946. Turnover even now 
is down around 14% of listed share 
against 128% in 1928. e 

So I am inclined to assume that any 
pick-up in interest in low-priced highly 
speculative stocks will be just as selec. 
tive as the interest in better stocks has 
been. There will have to be a reason 
for interest to develop in each individ. 
ual issue. The odds against profits in 
the “not-so-good” stocks, I think, wil 
remain higher than the odds against 
profits in the “good” stocks. 

It should be remembered, inciden- 
tally, that the quality buyer does no 
make as many mistakes as the quantity 
buyer does; and it is the mistakes that 
ball up the works, so far as net results 
are concerned. 

U. S. Foil, now around 48, was men- 
tioned a long time ago as a desirable 
stock. Since the first mention here it 
has more than doubled. it still is the 
cheapest way, in my opinion, to buy 
into the aluminum in” sv. Its assets, 
other than Reynold. ‘«‘e wk, more 
than cover the siuali . “issue, 
That leaves U. S. Foil owning mor 
than a share of Reync!’s Metals for 
every share of U. S. Fou % (or com 
mon) stock outstanding. It costs about 
$67 to buy one share of Reynolds 





als directly, but for about $48 you caligg 


buy the equivalen. of more than 4 
share of Reynolds Metals by buying 
share of U. S. Foil B. Incidentally, ia 
relation to earnings, Reynolds Metal 
is cheaper than Kaiser Aluminum § 
Chemical, Aluminum Co. or Alumi 
nium, Ltd., even if it is bought at & 
When will the spread between U. 
Foil B and Reynolds Metals narrow? | 
don’t know. There could be a merge 
some day, but probably not soon. Al 
any rate, I like the idea of buying 
values and waiting for price to recog 
nize them. 

I think Minnesota Mining (70) ané 
Minneapolis Honeywell (90) loa 
pretty rich. I would not buy them he 
. . . Here are some of the better “i 
come” stocks, if you must have a bé 
ter-than-average return: Allis-Chalmen 
7.8%, American Radiator 6.9%, Che 
peake & Ohio 8.5%, Clark Equipme 
7.3%, Kennecott 7.4%, Liggett & Myer 
7.7%, Pullman 7.5%, Scovill Mfg. 7.1 
Southern Pacific 7%, Timken Rol | 
Bearing 7.1%, and U. S. Steel 6.3%. .-@@ 
Of course, I would prefer a lesser 
turn in things like $.0. of New Jerse 
Pure Oil, Cities Service, Lincoln Li 
(even at 260), and U. S. Foil. 5 
every investor quite properly has 
little different objective. 


Advance release by air mail of this reg 
article will be sent to interested read 
on the day of its writing. Rates on req 
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Nesbitt LaBine Uranium 
Radiore Uranium 
Rix-Athabasca Uranium 


Why a Uranium stock? Because the magic 
world of tomorrow will be powered by atomic 
energy and Uranium is its key material in 
providing more and cheaper electric power, 
speeding travel, preserving food, improving 
health. The “work-energy” of only one pound 
of Uranium is equal to 1,300 tons of coal, 
2,500,000 kilowatts of electricity or 360,000 gals. 
of gasoline. 

The largest Uranium deposits in Eastern 
and Western Canada are owned and being 
developed by 3 of the companies listed above. 


Which 3 Uranium Stocks Could 
Make YOU a Millionaire 
Almost “Overnight”? 


Beaver Lodge Uranium 
Centre Lake Uranium 
Goldfields Uranium 





Pronto Uranium 
Meta Uranium 
Algom Uranium 


Baska Uranium 
Rexspar Uranium 
Lorado Uranium 


Under $5 per share, they have been selected by 
the staff of DUVAL’S CANADIAN CONSEN- 
SUS because of their extraordinary special 
features ... strong financial position, increas- 
ing proven Uranium reserves, actual and pro- 
posed production plans and experienced man- 
agement. We believe these 3 “MILLIONAIRE” 
URANIUM STOCKS UNDER $5 offer you 
the best opportunity to double and triple your 
speculative funds in a short period of time. 
All are listed on at least one major Canadian 
Exchange. 





3 Stocks Ready for Brilliant Performance 
Proven Uranium Reserves—Output Already Sold 


1: Pronto Uranium, now selling at about $4.30, is one 
of the 3 issues analyzed in detail in our special report, 
3 “MILLIONAIRE” URANIUM STOCKS UNDER $5. 
Controls largest Uranium discovery in Eastern Canada. 
Very adequately financed. Has announced production 
plans; expects to start shipping priceless Uranium ore 
from its mines on regular basis within next 12 months. 
This stock could advance very sharply. 


2: Currently selling at $1.10 a share. Owns largest 
Uranium deposits ever found in Western Canada. 
Scientific research has disclosed very low cost, high 
recovery production method, which company will use, 
once its extensive land and ore bodies have been fully 
outlined. Two and one-half miles from excellent trans- 
portation facilities. The future of this issue is excep- 
tionally bright. 


3: The company represented by our third Uranium 
stock, plans to start production during 1955 and has 
already outlined proven reserves reportedly worth 
$100,000,000. Present diamond drilling programs should 
greatly increase value of large Uranium-bearing lands. 
This stock now around $4.40,could multiply your capital. 


Will Public Grab for These Issues? 


With production from all three of these mines already 
contracted for by the U.S. and Canadian Governments, 
we are convinced that once the profit-laden facts of 
these companies become known to the general public, 
their present market levels will skyrocket. We antici- 
pate that dividends alone, within the next few years, 
Aa aes the present market price of each of these 
Stocks, 

We have prepared a Report on these 3 “MILLION- 
AIRE” URANIUM STOCKS UNDER $5, presenting 
all the vital information on these securities and the 
reasons for our great enthusiasm. This Report is not for 
Sale. We are offering it to you, however, to acquaint 
you with DUVAL’S CANADIAN CONSENSUS which 
presents each week the pooled advice of leading author- 
ities on Canadian securities. 





DUVAL’S CANADIAN CONSENSUS Keeps 
You in Front of News That Brings Profits. 


Canada, fastest wing nation, is one of few countries 
with balanced budget. Canada’s untold billions - 
natural resources and wealth today offer great 
tialities for wealth. Canada, the new frontier, today is 
in the me sg as the United States some 80 years 
ago, poised dynamic advance sparked by venture 
and speculative capital. 

To bring Canadian investment and speculative oppor- 
tunities you, Duval’s Consensus, Inc. regularly pub- 
lishes each week a special bulletin devoted to Ganution 
securities only. We now have at our aaaertine the vital 
data and information on literally thousands of Canadian 
securities, the kind of information without which nc 
astute investor makes a move. 

DUVAL’S CANADIAN CONSENSUS includes the 
following features: Weekly Market Survey; Potential 
Blue Chips; Canadian Growth Stocks; Special Pen 
Stock; Low-Priced Dividend Payers; Canadian subsid- 
iaries of American corporations; and Special Reports. 











3 ‘MILLIONAIRE’? URANIUM STOCKS UNDER $5 


Free with 4 weeks’ trial subscription. As a further 
Bonus we will also send you an analysis of Gunnar 
Mines . . . the fabulous Uranium stock which in less 
than 8 months skyrocketed from 23 cents per share to 
$13.50. We believe the 3 stocks in our report have 
similar possibilities. Fill in, Clip, Mail Coupon Today 
with only $1. 


DUVAL’S CANADIAN CONSENSUS 


Dept. DC-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me Report 3 ‘‘MILLIONAIRE’”’ 
URANIUM STOCKS UNDER $5 FREE with 
4 weeks’ service for only $1, plus Bonus of Gunnar 
Mines analysis. 


NAME 
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Did you get your share of the 


700% Net, Long- 
Term Capital Gain 
Yielded by May Soybeans 
In Last 8 Months? 


If you did not, it will pay you to 


LEARN HOW TO INCREASE 
YOUR MARKET PROFITS 


by following TIME-TESTED RULES taught 
in Books Authored by 


W. D. GANN 


(Noted market forecaster) 


“HOW TO MAKE PROFITS IN COMMOD- 
ITIES’’—New, Revised Enlarged Edition. 412 
pages of trading rules, techniques and forecast- 
ing methods. Illustrated. Price $10. (SPECIAL 
OFFER — GOOD TO JUNE 19TH: Large, 
32” x 43", Weekly Wall Chart of MAY SOY 
BEANS back to 1948 highs — PRICE—$3.00 
with book purchase only; without book order, 
REGULAR PRICE—$12.50.) 

“45 YEARS IN WALL STREET — NEW 
STOCK TREND DETECTOR.” Latest book 
on stock trading, and forecasting methods. 213 
pages. Price $10. 


(Enclose Remittance With Order) 


Lambert-Gann Publishing. Co., Inc. 


295 N.E. 55th Street, Miami 37, Florida 














HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 
in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
expert analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earning pros- 
pects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. We specialize in these stocks 
selling under $5.—A. J. G. of Westport, 
Conn., writes: “I now take 4 other ser- 
vices, but yours is the best I have seen 
for the small investor. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. 
Write for a full month’s trial subscription. 
See for yourself how you can benefit from 
“hidden’”’ stocks that may show unusual 
profits on just a small investment. Selected 
Securities Research, Inc., Dept. F-19, Hill- 
side, New Jersey. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Stock Market Analysis 
Facts and Principles 


by George A. Chestnutt, Jr. 


Written as a text book of stock market 
knowledge for American Investors Service 
subscribers, this valuable new book explains 
in every detail the stock and industry group 
selection techniques developed by the author 
and employed by American Investors Ser- 
vice. 

Filled with factual information, chart 
illustrations and helpful, money making 
advice, not only for professional tech- 
nicians, but also for the average investor. 
a4 _ copy send $1.00 now to Box 

-130. 





American Investors Service 
Larchmont, New York 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





Investing in bonds 


“Why do you always write about 
stocks? Bonds are just as important.” I 
could shrug off this quotation from a 
reader's letter by simply referring him 
to the heading of this column, “Stock 
Analysis,” but I believe that a more 
thorough reply is called for. 

It is just as well that I come out 
straight and blunt with my opinion. 
The average individual investor has no 
good reason to invest in bonds (or pre- 
ferred stocks, for that matter) with the 
exception of (1) U. S. Savings Bonds, 
and (2) tax-exempt Municipal and 
Revenue Bonds. As far as I am con- 
cerned, the investor might even ignore 
convertible bonds and preferred stocks; 
usually, they are either not good 
enough or not cheap enough to merit 
consideration. 

What has happened to the senior 
securities which used to play a rather 
important role in the investment setup 
of our father and grandfather? Very 
simply, two factors: (1) “cheap 
money’; and (2) inflation. 

In the so-called good old days we 
had a rule-of-thumb investment pat- 
tern: 4% on good bonds, 5% on good 
preferreds, 6% on good commons. If 
you wanted to be conservative and 
sleep well, you bought bonds; and if 
you wanted to eat well and were will- 
ing to take a risk, you bought the 
higher-yielding equities. But where, 
may I ask, can I find a bond of accept- 
able quality that yields anywhere as 
much as 4%. The longest-term Treasury 
bonds yield a mere 2.7%, high-grade 
corporate bonds about 3%, and border- 
line-quality bonds (Standard & Poor's 
Bl+ rating) approximately 3.5%. A 
bond investor who wants to live off his 
investment income, either has to be 
very rich or very modest in his desires. 
Don’t forget, the 2.7% to 3.5% yields are 
before income taxes, and what is left 
after taxes is pathetically little. The 
same goes for preferred stocks which 
give a return of around 4%, sometimes 
a little more if you are willing to com- 
promise on quality. 

A good bond is “dollar safe,” of 
course. There is no shadow of a doubt 
that interest will be paid promptly and 
that you will get your money back 
when the bond matures. You will get 
your dollars back, but these may not 
be the same dollars, in buying power, 
that were invested originally. Inflation 
has played havoc with the inevstments 
of those who had implicit faith in the 
integrity and stability of the dollar, and 
dollar bonds, and the compensation for 
their faith was a niggardly yield of 3% 
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by HEINZ H. BIEL 


or less, before 
taxes. 

Bonds can’t go 
up very much be- 
cause they are usu- 
ally redeemable at 
the issuer’s option 
at a small premium — 
above par. But they sure can go downl 
A year ago the U. S. Treasury 2s of 
1967/72 sold down to 89% after having 
been as high as 106% a few years ear. 
lier; now they are again almost back 
to par. The Al rated American Tele. 
phone debenture 2%s of 1986 reached a 
low of 80% last year, down more than 
20% from the original offering price in 
1946. Evidently, even the very best 
bonds failed to provide complete pro. 
tection against serious losses. To put 
it very plainly: the investor in bonds 
can’t win, but he can lose; and for ac. 
cepting these unfavorable odds he gets 
a most inadequate compensation. 

Investors who wish to invest a por 
tion of their funds in a dollar-safe me 
dium should use either the Saving 
Banks (2%-24% interest on deposits), or 
a federally guaranteed investment in 3 
Savings & Loan Association (2%%-3%%), 
or U. S. Savings Bonds. I recommend 
especiaily the Series H bonds which 
can be cashed at par at any time after 
six months from issue date. Interest is 
paid semi-annually by check at a grad- 
ually ascending rate to provide a yield 
of 1.65% if held for one year, 2.21% if 
held for three years, 2.43% for five 
years, 2.73% for seven years, and a ful 
3% if held to maturity for nine yeat 
and eight months. Since one can buy 
as much as $20,000 a year of these 
“H” bonds, they should easily meet the 
requirements of all but the very 
wealthy investor. Because the yield is 
satisfactory, under present circum 
stances, and the price risk non-existent, 
these U. S. Savings Bonds are ideally 
suited for keeping money inv 
safely and immediately available. The 
income is fully taxable. 

Investors in high income tax brackets 
would be very foolish, of course, nd 
to buy tax-exempt bonds, such as th 
obligations of the states and muni 
palities and certain “authorities” whic 
enjoy tax-exemption privileges. Obv- 
ously, the higher your tax bracket, th 
more attractive are tax-exempt 
If your top bracket is 50%, the 2% yield 
on a highest-grade tax-exempt bond # 
equivalent to a 4% taxable yield, or 483 
more than the yield on the Treasul 
3&Ks of 1978/83! 

There is a very broad variety of ta 
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exempt bonds, and the 
co:dingly from almost 


yields vary ac- 


nominal returns 
on short-term Al+ rated bonds to well 


over 4% on others where there is a 
definite element of risk. Here are some 
typical examples: 


LOSSES Loom ON 
NOW SCORING AD 


Special Babson “Switch” 





STOCKS 
VANCES 


Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 
Popular demand for some of the Facts Dictate 
best-known stocks Pushed The advice coy, Post 
their prices beyond their value. bulletin gives Ween the hear f 
Equally 800d stocks have been abson’s 50-years’ experience > 
neglected since 1946. They’re guarding investors’ gains through 
800d bargains at their current 5 booms, 5 Panics, 10 administra- 
low prices, tions and 2 world wars . cover- 
ing periods when the Zains of 
70 Stocks Listed yom were lost in weeks, This bul- 
etin e Particularly valuable 
This Special “Switch” Bulletin to investors w Ose experience has 
lists 50 stocks on which Babson’s n confined to the Present 11- 
clients have bee 


Nn advised to take 


their profits. It also lists 20 Yours for 
“bargain” stocks of high quality or only $1.0 
having less risk and better of Preparation 
futures. The “bay” list — based : 


covers stocks 
gain, growth 


BABSON’ 


and Speculation. 











Tax-F 
Yield to Standard & 
Maturity Poor’s Rating 
State of New York 
14%, due 1973... . 2.00% Al+ 
New Housing Authority 
2%2%, due 1983°, 2.60 Al+ 
Connecticut Expressway 
2h%, due 1986... .. 285 Al 
City of Miami 
2.80%, due 198]. . -- 280 A 
New Jersey Turnpike 
Authority, 3%, due 
ate ee ee 3.00 Bl+ 
Chicago Transit Au- 
thority 3%%, due 
I eit 4.25 Bate 
e than West Virginia Turnpike 
rice in 48%, due 1989... __ 4.13 Not rated 
y_ best * Federally guaranteed. **By Moody’s 
© pro- Investors Service. 
boll Tax-exempt bonds, of course, share 
or ik inherent disadvantages of taxable 
bonds, namely, (1) no protection 


against inflation; (2) appreciation usu- 
ally limited by a call Price; (3) vulner- 
able pricewise in the event of rising 
interest rates. Tax-exemption, however, 
is a strongly compensating factor for 
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Labor Economics and Labor Relati 


College pays | 


| receive income for life 
INTEREST | 
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000 at the Same interest 

rate the college earns on its investments—5 56% this year 

e investor in high income tax brackets. ] You SAVE CAPITAL GAINS TAX. The couple made a further 

e investment merits of convertible FOR LIFE} Saving of $1,300.00 by transferring to the college stock now 
bond d fetred on ks wil ie-die. worth $10,000 but which cost them only $5,000. ey re- 
nds and preferred s OCks wi! 1S ON TAX] ceived the market value of the Securities, but more impor- 
cussed in the next issue. | t, they eliminated all tax on the capital gains. The prin- 
cipal which has en invested by them cannot be returned 

Advance release by air mail of this regular MONEY | ut it will establish a memorial fund in their name. Write 
article will be sent to Mhterested readers Yous AVE! today for free booklet on “Pomona College Annuity and 

| on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


ife Income Plans.” 
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Pomona COLLE 


Room 203F, Sumner Hall, Claremont, California 
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A basic study for all who are inter- 





ested in the labor Problem. The first 
Part of the book is historical, political 
and legal and the 
with 
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t of their own strength and in 
félation to the Over-all investment pic- 
ture (by Carrol] Tillman, The Devin. 
Adair Co., New York, N.Y., 1953, $2). 


Stocks, Typical 
our recommendations are shown at the right 


; @ year, but 
SUBSCRIBERS ONLY). s 
CANADIAN AMERICAN ADVISORY, INC. 

1 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 for 60-day trial to incl 


_ PACE SETTERS for 
Canadian BULL MARKET! 


n October 
e called 


Ist last year in the face of mounting Pessimism, 
the turn on the present Bull Market jn American 
percentage gains made by those who followed 


American market.” Past performances 


be repeated by a 
with possible Percentage profits 
ds. 


pay $35 
to acquaint you 


end coupon today with $1] to 


60-day trial for only $1, 

















Percentage Profits 
to Our Subscribers 
overtakes 
Carrier 135% 
Northrup ___. 67% 
Pepsi-Cola . 65% 

en. Elec. __. 53% 
Vanadium ..__ 52% 
Westingh. ___ 3% 
Beth Steel -.. 34% 
U.S. Steel 29% 
Il. Cent. 2. 28% 
Pullman 26% 
United A... 3% 
Rep. Steel ___ 23% 
Union Bag __. 20% 
Radio Corp, __ 20% 

(NEW 


ude Canadian Bull Market Pace Setters. 





June 1, 1954 











OPPORTUNITY 
IN LAGGARD 
and DEFLATED 
STOCKS 


Longer-range investors can benefit by 
ORLD’S survey f ten 





smaller 
ings, while others are lagging 
for lack of current buying orders. In each in- 
stance the longer-term prospects appear to us to 
be favorable. 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next five 


“Ten 


1,970 stocks, this pocket s 
stocks you new own. 
Or, return “ad” with $20 for annual 


published. All Your Money Back In 30 Days 
if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





Keep Your 


INVESTMENT RECORDS 


Easy 
Way 


* Simplest, oustent Complete Personal 
Investment Record. 

* Dividend Record and Reminder. 

* Annual Investment Income Record. 

* Annual Capital Gains-Losses 
Record. 

* Tax data instantly ready. 

* Shows exact status your Investmeni 
Estate. 

* Removable sheets keep records 
always alive. 

Index bristol cards, $1/2x5'2, in ring binder. 

By return mail postpaid, only $3.50. 


“Invest In The Miracle That Is America,” 
72 pages, safe, tested plan for building your 
fortune; by successful businessman-investor, un- 
biased, practical; only $2. Both items together, $5. 
Investment Publications, 638-F 4ist, Des Moines 12, lowa 


JM Johns-Manville 


Corporation 
PaeonpucTS 


DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock 
payable June 10, 1954, to holders of record 
June 1, 1954 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 

















Investing in the Younger Generation 











Just about everybody knows the 
“Babies are our business” slogan of a 
famous food-supplier. In the past few 
years, however, “junior” has become 
the business of many more companies 
in any number of fields. 

As this economic attention continues 
to be focused on the younger gener- 
ation it becomes more and more inter- 
esting to us older members of the popu- 
lation. In our roles of parents, we have 
become all too painfully aware that our 
offspring are always in need of some- 
thing—be it pablum, shoes or bicycles— 
and that these items mount up to an 
astonishingly large proportion of our 
budgets. As investors, on the other 
hand, we must realize how important 
these needs are (when multiplied by 
millions of others) to the companies 
which service them. 

That our children’s individual re- 
quirements are multiplied (and tre- 
mendously) is proven by a look at some 
figures on population. Of course, we all 
realize that our population has been 
increasing faster than strawberries in 
June. What may not be so well known 
is the fact that the greatest increase, 
according to age groups, has been oc- 
curring in the area of 15 years and be- 
low. In a Department of Commerce 
Bulletin it was stated that “between 
April 1, 1950, the date of the last cen- 
sus, and July 1, 1953, the number of 
children under 15 years of age had 
increased by almost 5,000,000, account- 
ing for nearly 60% of the net gain of 
8,500,000 in the total population. On 
July 1, 1953 there were an estimated 
45,400,000 children under 15 years old, 
compared with 40,500,000 in April 
1950.” This figure becomes most signifi- 
cant when it is realized that about 28 
out of every 100 customers is a child 
under 15 years of age. 

Obviously this has been a natural re- 
sult of the fact that, all things being 
equal, a growing population means a 
growing number of births. Thus in 
1953, an all-time high of 3,909,000 
babies were born. Two other factors, 
however, have contributed materially in 
the achievement of this record. For one 
thing, there has been a large increase 
in the number of babies born per 1,000 
of population. In 1958, for instance, 
25.1 babies per 1,000 of population 
were bom as contrasted with only 
about 19 per 1,000 in the ’80s. Sec- 
ondly, there has been a substantial de- 
crease in infant mortalities. These 
amounted to only 28 per 1,000 of live 
births last year as against 45 per 1,000 
in 1941, 54.4 in 1937 and 74 per 1,000 
for the 1921-25 period. 
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rate | 
by MICHAEL KOURDA® a yié 
divic 
Naturally, this Li 
huge birth rate knov 
has been having mod 
a highly vitalizing com) 
effect on the com- mec’ 
panies which serv- cent 
ice infants’ needs. ing 
But as these post- the | 
war bumper crops to r 
have begun reaching shea age (ae said 
ing in 1953) they have started clam.(@ trait 
oring at the doors of many othe amc 
enterprises. As a consequence, we can¥™ ists 
expect that companies directly con-{§ Thi 
cerned with the school institution sinc 
should fare well over the coming years, que 
Clothing manufacturers should enjoy{§ Lio 
an unprecedented demand for chil-—§ thre 
dren’s wear. Toys, candy, chewing gun II. 
and countless other articles required by fare 
the juvenile element should enjoy ex§ yea 
panded volume. Doctors will become late 
busier (in serving the constant new( 195 
crops and the developing groups) andj Ho’ 
ethical drug firms may expect increases pro 








in the purchase of pediatric drugs, vita 
mins and other medical goods. And, 
although we are not directly concerned 
with it in this article, there is extn 
solace in the knowledge that as this 
group comes of age we can expect an 
expanded boom in the purchase of 
adult consumer goods. 

Naturally many companies share in 
this lucrative market. However, there 
are a few companies which are dis 
tinguished by the fact that the major 
portion of their business is concerned 
with the younger generation. Some of 
the more interesting among these are 
here discussed: 

Gerber Products Co. (31 bid over- 
the-counter) is the leading manufactur 
er of baby foods sold under the “Ger- 
ber” brand name. Principal kinds of 
products include meats, vegetables, 
fruits and puddings. By concentrating 
on the important and growing baby 
population (the company’s motto is 
“babies are our business . . . our only 
business”) Gerber has enjoyed an ex 
cellent rate of growth in both sales and 
earnings. In fact, in the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1954, the company 
reported record sales of over $78 mil- 
lion, a 20% increase over the previous 
year. Profits are estimated by the con- 
pany as being 10% higher than last 
year, or equivalent to about $2.50 pet 
share. With its market constantly ex 
panding, future progres$ should com 
tinue to be impressive. Considering 
that Gerber is no longer restricted by 
E.P.T. (it paid about 50c a share i 
its last fiscal year) profits this yeal 
should show further improvement. Div- 
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jidends are currently being paid at the 
rate of $0.30 on the common, providing 
a yield of 3.9%. The outlook for higher 
dividends is promising. 

Lionel Corp. (21—N.Y.S.E.) is well 
known as the leading manufacturer of 
model electric trains. In addition, the 
company makes other electrical and 
mechanical toys and fishing tackle. Re- 
cently Lionel entered the rapidly-grow- 
ing stereoptic photography field with 
the introduction of a 8-D camera made 
to retail at $44.50. There need be little 
said about the popularity of electric 
trains (Lionel’s principal product) 
among children. Furthermore, hobby- 
ists and fathers are just as enthusiastic. 
This is of vital importance, of course, 
since it is “Papa who pays!” Conse- 
quently, it is easy to understand why 
Lionel has been able to expand its sales 
threefold since the end of World War 
II. Profits of the company: have also 
fared well, being restricted in recent 
years by E.P.T. Results in Lionel’s 
latest fiscal year (which ended Feb. 28, 
1954) have not been published as yet. 
However, earnings are expected to ap- 
proximate $2.50 a share. At the present 











Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 








QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
centsashareon the Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1954, all pay- 
able on or before June 30, 1954 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on May 28, 1954. 


LYLE MCDONALD 
Chairman of the Board 
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IB M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
vane MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 157th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


TRAC 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
Payable June 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 18, 1954. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks pre- 
pared on IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 
ing Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
April 27, 1954 





June 1, 1954 





time, the common stock: is selling near 
its low for the year, reflecting a strike 
of Lionel employees. While this may 
prove adverse to the immediate oper- 
ations of Lionel, the common shares 
still appear speculatively attractive for 
the long pull. Dividends in the last two 
years have totaled $1.25 a share, in- 
cluding extras, and, based on the pres- 
ent price of the common, yield 5.9%. 

Foremost Dairies (33 bid over-the- 
counter) today ranks as one of the na- 
tion’s leading dairy companies. Its ma- 
jor products are milk and ice cream 
(accounting for roughly 50% and 25% 
of sales, respectively) with the balance 
being contributed by butter, cheeses 
and other items. Considering that 
youngsters are pretty important con- 
sumers of these products, the company 
is able to benefit materially from this 
growing segment of our population. 
However, a vital factor in Foremost’s 
impressive growth (sales in the last ten 
years have risen from about $10 mil- 
lion to well over $200 million today) 
has been an aggressive policy of acquir- 
ing other dairy companies in the ex- 
panding areas of the South, Southwest 
and West. Its merger last year with 
the Golden State Co., for instance, 
added over $100 million in sales in 
California. From a profit standpoint, 
the company’s policies have paid 
off handsomely. Earnings last year 
amounted to $2.28, including opera- 
tions of Golden State. Dividends, which 
have also enjoyed good increases 
throughout the years, are currently at 
a 35c quarterly rate and yield 4.2% on 
the common. With prospects of higher 
earnings this year, it can be expected 
that future dividends will reflect this 
progress fairly soon. 

Mead Johnson & Co. (17—A.S.E.) 
has long engaged in the preparation of 
specialized food and vitamin products 
primarily for use in the diets of infants 
and children. These products may be 
grouped as follows: (1) infant formula 
products such as Dextri-Maltose; (2) 
vitamin and mineral preparations (é.g., 
cod liver oil); (3) cereals (e.g., Pab- 
lum); (4) special dietary foods; and 
(5) parenteral solutions. While Mead 


| has not had too dynamic a record of 


growth, the nature of its business has 
permitted it to show a profit in each 
year since 1927, the first of public 


_ ownership. In recent years, however, 
| increased research efforts as well as a 





revamping of operations has helped to 
enhance the company’s longer-term 
outlook. In addition, finances of Mead 
are quite sound. Dividends, paid con- 
secutively since 1927, totaled $0.75 a 
share in 1953, but could possibly be 
higher this year. All of these factors 
combined tend to provide this issue 
with a good measure of stability. 
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OWN A PERIODIC 
INCOME CALENDAR 


Protects and forecasts 
Your Investment Income 






ONLY 


$2.50 


postpaid 


Tells at a glance what checks to expect each 
month - warns of lost check or omitted 
dividend . . . provides space for purchase, 
sales and income data for 72 separate in- 
vestments over a 5-year period. Attractively 
bound, gold embossed simulated leather, 


14° 2 oe 
Returnable within 10 days for full refund if 
not satisfied. Send $2.50 today. 


EUGENE A. HACEL, Publisher 
230 Ridgeway Road, Baltimore 28, Md. 
















The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable on 
June 11, 1954, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on May 28, 1954, 
Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
May 17, 1954. 
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How Fortunes Are Made 


Buy GOOD STOCKS— 
and KEEP THEM! 


We advised BUYING Bought Mar.15 May 14 
and KEEPING at 1954 1954 

ATLANTIC REFINING $13.00 $32.00 $35.75 
CITIES SERVICE .... 87.75 90.00 101.50 
OOO. cs ccccceses 1.50 50.00 57.50 

F. RICH..... 00 85.00 88.50 
KIMBERL LARK 18.00 52.00 62.25 
UNION BAG & PAPER 22.50 45.08 54.00 
WORTHINGTON ..... 0e 38.00 39.25 
SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: “Since Jan. 1, 1954 to 


Mar. 26, 1954, netted $11,982.25 profit on original 
capital of $5,000.’" Ariz.—‘‘Friend of mine told me, 
on YOUR advice, during past 3 weeks, made over 
$5,000 on JULY SOYBEANS.” Calif.—‘‘Have taken 
thousands of dollars from market on your advice— 
believe it possible to average $1,000 month profit 
for 1954. Mich.—‘‘Followed your advice—made $3,000 
profit using small amount of money.’’ Fila. 

OUR SERVICE began business Feb. 1, 1928, now 
26 years old, under SAME directorship OVER 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY! Our TUESDAY and 
FRIDAY letters give DEFINITE buying-selling 
advices on SOYBEANS, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, 
COTTON, STOCKS. Our motto: Make big QUICK 
profits in commodities—‘‘salt away’’ profits in good 
sound promising stocks. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued TUES- 
DAY and FRIDAY, covering all 6 markets men- 
tioned above—AIRMAIL—also our latest list of 7 
FAR - ABOVE - AVERAGE STOCKS that should 
double or triple present levels—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that. IMMEDIATE 
ACCEPTANCE. Use order form below—NOW. 


SSSSSSSSSSRSSSESSSSEESSSSC BBB eseeeee 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


Dept. FM, P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta |, Ga. 
Send EVERYTHING mentioned above via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 
ts» cicnin gids 4: denktk o:nherdi 8k oa wee agea ease 
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ot shécy: 


An Investment in a 


BIGGER TOMORROW 


through 
TELEVISION and 
ELECTRONICS 


Your medium is the diversified 
investment fund of electronics 
securities 


TELEVISION -ELECTRONICS 
FUND, INC. 


Prospectus on request from your 
investment dealer or 


TELEVISION SHARES 
MANAGEMENT CORP. 


135 S. LaSalle St. 115 Broadway 
Chicago 3, Ill. New York 6, N.Y. 


Send me Prospectus on the Company ¥F 
and its Shares 


SINO 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Rees Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable July 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record June 11, 1954. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 














Boston, Mass., May 17, — J 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corporation declared a dividend 
of 30 cents ($.30) per common 
share, payable May 28, 1954, to 
stockholders of record, May 12, 
1954. 

Richard S. Boutelle 


President 


Hagerstown, Md. 
April 28, 1954 
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F, ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHIL 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 




















THE FUNDS 














TAX BENEFITS IN A MUTUAL 


In the mutual fund industry, the un- 
usual is commonplace. But the newest 
hybrid novelty among funds, the Scud- 
der Fund of Canada Limited, has been 
greeted with more than the usual fan- 
fare. Its assets will be invested pri- 
marily in Canadian securities, its shares 
sold mostly to U.S. citizens. 
Scudder Fund is being organized on 
the idea that investors would like to 
put their money in Canadian securities, 
but hesitate because of lack of knowl- 
edge of Canadian economic develop- 
ments. The fund is managed by the 
investment counsel firm of Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark, which has 25 years 
of Canadian securities experience and 
manages two U.S. mutual funds 
(Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, Inc., 
and Scudder, Stevens & Clark Common 
Stock Fund). The Fund underwriter 
is Lehman Brothers, manager of Leh- 
man Corporation, a closed-end invest- 


| ment trust. 


Scudder’s new fund makes its debut 
in early June with an offering of 800,- 
000 shares priced at around $30 a 
share. This will net the Fund about 
$24 million. Unlike most mutuals 
(main exception: State Street Investing 
Corporation), Scudder will not con- 
tinue to offer shares once the 800,000 
shares have been sold. At future dates, 
the Fund may offer similar blocks of 
stocks, but there will be no monthly 
or quarterly purchase plans, such as 
most mutuals have. 

Initial Plans. Thus while at first 
glance Scudder ‘may have the appear- 
ance of a closed-end trust, it is definitely 
a mutual fund. Like all mutual funds, 
it will redeem shares at any time at 
net asset value. Actually, fund man- 
agers hope they will not have to re- 
purchase any shares. Their hope is that 
the shares will soon be selling above 
net asset value in the over-the-counter 
market. That, however, remains to be 
seen. 

The fund’s assets will be invested en- 
tirely in foreign securities, primarily 
Canadian. At first, the fund managers 
will buy Government bonds and com- 
mercial paper with the $24 million re- 
sulting from the stock offering. Then 
month by month these will be changed 
into corporation securities which the 
managers deem suitable for long-term 
capital growth investment. The em- 
phasis is expected to be on common 
stocks but there is no definite ratio as 
to the amount of common, preferred 
stocks and bonds. 

The Fund looks to Canadian corpo- 
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rations for investment opportunities, 
it does not count on appealing to Cana. 
dian citizens as buyers of its shares. Jp 
fact, 95% of the shares will be sold out 
side of Canada, primarily to US. 
citizens. Object: to take full advantage 
of the preferential tax treatment given 
non-resident corporations. 

Tax Angle. Such tax angles are a big 
consideration in the Scudder Funds 
setup. Since it is a Canadian corpore- 
tion, it will not pay U.S. taxes. De. 
pending on year-to-year tax advan 
tages, the Fund will declare itself 
either a non-resident owned corpora 
tion or a Canadian corporation. As a 
non-resident fund, Scudder will pay a 
15% tax on all investment income; as a 
Canadian firm it will pay nothing o 
dividend income, 15% of any other in- 
come. Since Canada has no capital 
gains tax, profits from portfolio sales 
will not be taxed. 

Nor will Scudder be subject to the 
U.S. Internal Revenue laws in having 
to pay out any stipulated amount of 
either investment income or realized 
securities profits. At present, the 
Fund’s big appeal is to those investors 
seeking only capital growth. In fact, 
while other funds boast mightily of the 
sums paid out in both income and capi- 
tal gains to shareholders, Scudder does 
not plan to pay either, instead will re- 
invest them. Managers of the fund 
point out that shareholders will not 
have to pay any tax on current income 
(because there will be none), only a 
capital gains tax when the shares are 
sold. Moreover, they add, if the shares 
are held until death, capital gains taxes 
need not be paid at all. 





















































































































MUTUAL INSURANCE 
To assure that when a mutual invest- 
ment plan has been sold it will stay 
sold, Axe Securities Corporation has 
just added compulsory insurance. Now 
the Axe-Houghton Stock Fund, Inc. 
sells a ten-year investment plan which 
includes life insurance to provide cash 
for the plan’s completion should the 
investor die before making the final 
payment. While other funds have 
looked favorably at life insurance, Axe- 
Houghton is the first to make its pur- 
chase compulsory. Group insurance is- 
sued by Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany starts automatically when the 
mutual program begins. Unlike most 
insurance, this policy requires neither 
a medical examination nor proof of 
insurability. 

The Cost. Under the Axe plan, the 
investor has the choice of one of five 
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plans, all of which run ten years, in- 
volve 120 monthly payments of equal 
amounts. These are $10,000 at $83.33 
monthly, $9,000 at $75, $6,000 at $50 
monthly, $5,000 at $41.66 and $3,000 
at $25. Included in the monthly 
amounts are the cost of insurance, ad- 
ministration, the dealers’ sales charge 
of 8.5% of the offering price. The in- 
vestor buys shares at the offering price, 
pays $1 monthly for each $1,000 of 
unpaid balance. He also pays Irving 
Trust Company, which administers the 
plan, $1 for each payment made. 

The Eligible. To date the plan is 
sold only in New York State, and any- 
one employed full-time and between 
the ages of 21 and 55 is eligible. With 
an eye to encouraging the investor if 
he should fail to meet his payments, 
Axe-Houghton will go easy on penalties. 
In fact, should the investor miss a pay- 
ment, the fund gives him a_three- 
month period of grace in which to pay 
up. Axe Securities Corporation will ad- 
vance the cash to cover the insurance 
costs during that period. These, of 
course, must be reimbursed before any 
further amounts may be invested. After 
three months of no payment, the shares 
will either be sent to the investor or re- 
deemed, whatever is desired. 

While Axe-Houghton is the first in 
the mutual fund industry to bring out 
such a compulsory insurance plan, 
tradesmen figure it is far from the last. 
The two other Axe-Houghton funds 
(A and B) still feature non-compulsory 
insurance; Vance Sanders & Company, 
sponsors of Massachusetts Investors 
Trust, Boston Fund, has notified their 
dealers that plans are in the works to 
combine insurance with the funds’ 
cumulative investment program. After 
all, while insurance is new in the fund 
industry, the plan operates on the same 
principle as that used by automobile 
and finance companies to guarantee 
payments, 
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CENTURY 
FOX 


TWENTIETH GENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


A quarterly cash dividend of $ .25 per 
share and a special cash dividend of 
$.10 per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Corporation has 
been declared payable June 26, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 11, 1954. 


DONALD A. HENDERSON, 


Treasurer 


June 1, 1954 




























ROME CABLE 


ROME - NEW YORK 





61st Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 61 for 
35 cents per share on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable July 1, 1954, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 10, 1954. 


Gerarp A. Welss, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., May 7, 1954 























Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 





Dividend No. 50 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 21, 1954 to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 
24, 1954 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 
This declaration represents an in- 
crease of 10¢ per share over the 
40¢ per share paid in previous quar- 
ters for many years. 

Watter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
May 13, 1954. 











Roya. TYPEWRITER 
Company, INc. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.1214 per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1954, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1954 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on June 24, 1954. 


A dividend of 30¢ per share has 
been declared payable July 15, 
1954, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
June 24, 1954. 


C. voON SPRECKELSEN 
Secretary 


——RUYAL—— 


May 12, 
9 

















LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
May 19, 1954 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on June 30, 


1954, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 11, 1954. Checks will be 


mail 


ied. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
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CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 











DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding; common 
stock, payable June 12, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 17, 1954. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















COMMON DIVIDEND — 








WARD BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND— 


The quarterly dividend of $1.3712 a share on the Preferred Stock 
payable July 1, 1954 to holders of record June 16, 1954. 


A quarterly dividend of 45 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable July 1, 1954 to holders of record June 16, 1954. 


L. T. Melly, Vice Chairman and Treasurer 











WARDS | 475 Fifth Ave., New York City WARDS | 
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Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of 87’2¢ per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of the Corporation 
payable June 10, 1954 to share own- 
ers of record at the close of business 
May 27, 1954. 


CHARLES P. HART 
Secretary & Treasurer 


New York, New York, April 30, 1954 


GENERAL 
DYNAMICS 


eo R PO R.A T YT O 
445 Pork Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series 


Quarterly dividends of 90c per share 
on the Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series, 
and of $1.12 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4.50% Series, have been 
declared, payable July 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 10, 1954. 





wr — N.C W. J. Conrap 
NSTO) ALEM, ° ° Secretary 
May 13, 1954 











MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


May 13, 1954 

A quarterly dividend of fifty (50c) 

cents per share has been declared, pay- 

able June 29, 1954, to stockholders of 

record at the close of business June 3, 
1954. 

JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer 








LION OIL 


COMPANY 


A regular quarterly 
dividend of 50¢ per 
share has been declared 
on the Capital Stock of this Company, 
payable June 15, 1954, to stockholders 
of record June 1, 1954. The stock 
transfer books will remain ope 1. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
May 11, 1954. 


















BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


296. Licht ON THE Furure: Digital 
computers, such as IBM’s “giant brain” 
are beccining increasingly important in 
business and science. This booklet de- 
scribes their principles and parts. The in- 
vestor in the growing field of electronics 
could spend a profitable few minutes with 
this booklet, especially with the section 
that discusses future possibilities in elec- 
tronic equipment (30 pages). 


297. How To ProMoTe A DEPRESSION: 
Written by Merle Thorpe, Director of 
Business Development of the Cities Ser- 
vice Co., this booklet describes how a 
country can talk itself into a depression, 
recession, slow-down, slump or readjust- 
ment. He also reveals some surprising facts 
about the unemployment figures of the 
1980s. For anyone concerned about the 
economic present and future of the United 
Siates, Mr. Thorpe’s words are a “must” 
(17 pages). 


298. Time For Tax ReForm: Argues 
that the country has reached a turning 
point in tax policy. The present tax sys- 
tem, says the booklet, is a residue of the 
1930s and 1940s. Stockholders particu- 
larly will be interested in the section of 
the booklet dealing with taxation of divi- 
dends (12 pages). 


299. “How To” Boox or OvursoaRp 
Cruisincs: Whether you own a boat or are 
only a would-be sailor, this booklet is for 
you. Profusely illustrated, it discusses 
equipping and commissioning, the type 
of outboard cruiser most suitable for vari- 
ous types of people, how to trailer a 
cruiser if you already are an owner—and 
if you are not, it answers the question: 
should you build a boat or buy one? Even 
if you live 100 miles from the nearest 
water, you'll still enjoy reading this book- 
let (35 pages). 


800. Our Perniop or Decision: Presi- 
dent Clifford F. Hood, president of the 
United States Steel Corp., brings up such 
questions as: What has become of thrift? 
What has become of integrity? What has 
become of our belief and faith in individ- 
ual initiative? He calls for the nation to 
turn from “the telescope to the micro- 
scope of introspection,” and warns that 
future progress may hinge on how we 
apply our economic strength individually 
to our spiritual growth (12 pages). 
































































































































































































































































































































































Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in 

and industry to your company. 
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PHELPS DODGE |fi_ 
be Sst 
; tir 
The Board of Directors has de- st 
clared a second-quarter dividend of va 
Sixry-five Cents (65¢) per share on la 
¢ 
the capital stock of this Corporation, d 
payable June 10, 1954 to stockholders g 
of record May 21, 1954. 
M. W. URQUHART, i 
Treasurer.|| FB be 
May 6, 1954 os 
Ca 
EE __— te 
E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY yr 
S 
| ; 
Ots us earort In 
Wilmington, Del., May 17, 1954 m 
The Board of Directors has declared this day as 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12'/2 a M 
share on the Preferred Stock — $4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock Pr 
— $3.50 Series, both payable July 24, I 
1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on July 9, 1954; also ve 
$1.00 a share on the Common Stock as i 
the second quarterly interim dividend S 
for 1954, payable June 14, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close of Pp 
business on May 24, 1954. 
L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary A 
a 
on 
0 
BR 
0 
REEVES BROTHERS, inc.| 9) E 
DIVIDEND NOTICE al 
A quarterly dividend of 25c per nt 
share has been declared, payable es 
June 14, 1954, to stockholders of to 
record at the close of business es 
June 1, 1954. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. al 
J. E. REEVES, Treasurer fs 
May 17, 1954. 
ce 
Te 
CONTINENTAL : 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. E 
H 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- P, 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable July 1, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 15, 1954. m 
LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. fo 
—— # ir 
b 
CONTINENTAL ol 
C, GAN COMPANY, Inc. fc 
In 
A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- al 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- bi 
ond preferred stock of this Company b 
has been declared payable on July 1, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the ta 
close of business June 15, 1954. 








LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


—_—— 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


| stocks in the building group are con- 


tinued, such as cement stocks, Arm- 
strong Cork, Johns-Manville, Otis Ele- 
vator, Owens-Illinois Glass. { think the 
last named is especially attractive; now 
83%. However, this article is intended 
chiefly for the low-priced issues in this 
group. 

Over a period of many years, recom- 
mendations made by this column have 


| been about 80% correct. But when one 


or two stocks go bad, much damage 
can result, unless an investor has the 
temperament to get out quickly and 
take a small loss as soon as a stock 
shows signs of “not acting well.” This 
is the best way to avoid large losses. 
In the last year, some of my recom- 
mendations did not work out well, such 
as the motor stocks (except General 
Motors and Borg-Warner), and South 
Porto Rico Sugar. From time to time, 
I have stressed the advisability of di- 
versification and limiting losses through 
“stop-loss” orders, but space does not 
permit its constant repetition. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 


8 on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





» Real Estate Finance 


Ours might well be called a “Real 
Estate” economy, since real estate plays 
an immense part in most of our eco- 
nomic plans. Today American real 
estate financing has reached the as- 
tounding total of $100 billion in real 
estate mortgages. In this volume the 
author deals with the instruments of 
real estate finance, sources of funds for 
financing real estate, common pro- 
cedures in originating and servicing 
real estate loans, and, finally, the par- 
ticipation of the federal government in 
the financing of real estate (by Henry 
E. Hoagland, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, IIll., 1954, $8). 


Personal Finance 


“Efficient management of a family’s 
money is one of the prime requirements 
for a happy and successful family life. 
In a sense the family manager is a 
business manager.” So starts Chapter I 
of this very versatile volume, which 
covers every phase of family finances, 
including budgeting, things to know 
about charge accounts and instalment 
buying, making better use of your 

, borrowing on the most advan- 
tageous terms, deciding on the amount 
and kind of insurance to buy, buying 


June 1, 1954 


or renting a home, making out your 
income tax, investing surplus funds, 
starting your own business, and making 
your will. Although the information is 
technical, and will appeal to profes- 
sionals, it is presented in an extremely 
readable and easy to understand form 
(by Arthur H. Hanson and Jerome B. 
Cohen, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home- 
wood, Ill., 1954, $8). 


Six Upon The World 


This book explores problems related 
to the growth of an American culture 
adequate to meet the responsibilities 
of a heavily industrialized society in an 
age of advanced technology. The 
author takes the lives of six men in the 
fields of commerce, revolutionary so- 
cialism, the modern corporation, trade 
union, church and university and shows 
the impact of their growth upon the 
world around them. While this book 
deals with the life histories of men, it 
is primarily concerned with the con- 
flict of ideas which are working to pro- 
vide America with a culture suitable 
to our age of giant industry (by Paul 
F. Douglass, Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass., 1954, $4.95). 


Survival Through Design 


This philosophical work by one of 
America’s leading architects propounds 
a theory of mental health in terms of 
design, argues that design must be 
adapted to actual living processes. The 
author stresses the daily impact of our 
complex, humanly produced and con- 
structed environment on the millions of 
people living on this planet. He points 
out that a machine-turned-out environ- 
ment could make automata of people. 
The main need: a warmer, more hu- 
manly pulsing effort to design for life 
and thus to preserve it (by Richard 
Neutra, Oxford University Press, New 
York, N. Y., 1954, $5.50). 


Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy 


This study of bureaucracy is placed 
in an industrial setting: a gypsum plant 
consisting of a sub-surface mine and a 
surface factory. It studies workers and 
management not only in their work 
but also as members of the community, 
shows what happens when change in 
management brings an outsider into the 
company (by Alvin Gouldner, The 
Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1954, $4.50). 


Principles And Practices 
Gf Money And Banking 

The first edition of this book (1948) 
“undertook to explain our monetary and 
banking system as a developing organ- 
ism within which . . . certain lasting 
principles and concepts were discern- 
ible.” This completely revised edition 


‘is designed to explain the essentials of 
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money and banking as they exist today. 
The historical material has been edited 
and placed at the front of the book. 
Much new material has been added 
and the emphasis is now on money and 
banking in relation to determination of 
the level of business activity (by 
Charles R. Whittlesey, The Macmillan 
Co., New York, N.Y., 1954, $6.25). 











AMERICAN STORES 
COMPANY 


143rd Dividend 


The Board of Directors 
on May 19, 1954 declared 
a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50c per share, 
payable July 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record 
June 1, 1954. 


OoHN R. Park 
t and Treas. 
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AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The 210th Dividend 


A dividend of One Dollar and a 
Half ($1.50) per share has been 
declared upon the capital stock of 
this company, payable July 1, 195-4, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 11, 1954. 
The transfer books will not 
be closed. 


CHARLES H. HALL, 
lice President & Secy. 
CASUALTY - SURETY - AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE 
RRS eR I CIS 

















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1 CO per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable June 15, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 25, 1954. 

E F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 


Secretary. 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable June 10, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at three o’clock P.M. on May 20, 1954. 
Cc. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 

















AMERICAN ZINC, LBAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 


Convertible Prior Preferred Stock 
A quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per share has 
been declared on the Prior Preferred Stock of 
said Company for the calendar quarter ending 
June 30, 1954, payable August 2, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
July 9, 1954. 








W. J. Matruews, Jx., Secretary 








THOUGHTS 





It is going to be a long, hard haul; 
it will require patience, courage, faith 
that hangs on when hope fails, if we 
are to tame the rude barbarity of man, 
so that the atomic age becomes a bless- 
ing, not a curse. There never was such 
a day for the Christian gospel. God 
help us all in these years ahead to 
make that gospel live in men and na- 
tions! 

—Harry Emerson Fospickx, D.D. 


The grandest of all laws is the law 
of progressive development. Under it, 
in the wide sweep of things, men grow 
wiser as they grow older, and societies 
better. —BOovEE. 


The invectives against capital in the 
hands of thuse who have it are double- 
faced, and when turned about are 
nothing but demands for capital in the 
hands of those who have it not, in or- 
der that they may do with it just what 
those who have it are now doing with 
it. —W. G. SUMNER. 


We cannot live only for ourselves. 
A thousand fibers connect us with our 
fellow-men; and along those fibers, as 
sympathetic threads, our actions run 
as causes, and they come back to us as 
effects. —MELVILLE. 


Leisure for men of business, and 
business for men of leisure, would cure 
many complaints. —THRALE. 


A nation may lose its liberties in a 
day and not miss them in a century. 
—MONTESQUIEU. 


No man who continues to add some- 
thing to the material, intellectual and 
moral well-being of the place in which 
he lives is left long without proper 
reward. —BookEeR T. WASHINGTON. 


Reprove thy friend privately; com- 
mend him publicly. —SOLON. 


The ideas of man’s inalienable rights 
of human dignity, freedom and democ- 
racy are direct products of the Chris- 
tian way of life. The Christian religion 
is the tree upon which these fruits 
have grown. Christian propaganda 
must go on if the new world is to be 
righteous. 

—RA.pPH S. Meapowcrort, D.D. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


You can't fly a kite unless you go 
against the wind and have a weight to 
keep it from turning somersault. The 
same with man. No man will succeed 
unless he is ready to face and over- 
come difficulties and is prepared to as- 
sume responsibilities. 

—W.. J. H. Boercker. 





B. C, FORBES: 
The raw material of success is 
thought. 


Diamonds are chunks of coal that 
stuck to their job. 


Aspire—then perspire. 


The best way out of a difficulty 
is through it. 


If you play the game straight, 
business becomes an inspiring 
sport. Be a sportsman. 


In the end the things that count 
are the things you can’t count. 











The inheritance of a distinguished 
and noble name is a proud inheritance 
to him who lives worthily of it. 

—COLTON. 


A man there was, and they called 
him mad; the more he gave, the more 
he had. —BUNYAN. 


“Theirs not to make reply, theirs not 
to reason why,” may be a good enough 
motto for men who are on their way 
to be shot. But from such men expect 
no empires to be builded, no inven- 
tions made, no_ great discoveries 
brought to light. —Bruce BarTON. 


If we make religion our business. 
God will make it our blessedness. 
—H. G. J. Apam. 


The men who succeed best in public 
life are those who take the risk ¢ 
standing by their own convictions. 

—J. A. GARFIELD, 


Great geniuses have the shortest 
biographies. —EMERSOK, 


The administration of government, 
like a guardianship, ought to be di 
rected to the good of those who con 
fer, not of those who receive the trust, 

—CICERO, 


Few enterprises of great labor o 
hazard would be undertaken if we had 
not the power of magnifying the ad- 
vantages we expect from them. 

—JOHNsOx, 


If men could learn from _ history, 
what lessons it might teach us! But pas- 
sion and party blind our eyes, and the 
light which experience gives us is a 
lantern on the stern which shines only 
on the waves behind us. —CoLEripceE. 


Nothing more impairs authority 
than a too frequent or indiscreet use 
of it. If thunder itself was to be con 
tinual, it would excite no more terror 
than the noise of a mill. —A. Kincston. 


So long as new ideas are created, 
sales will continue to reach new highs. 
—CHARLES KETTERING. 


Business is never so healthy as when, 
like a chicken, it must do a certain 
amount of scratching for what it gets. 

—Henry Foro. 


A man can do his best only by con- 
fidently seeking (and perpetually miss- 
ing) an unattainable perfection. 

—RALPH BARTON PERRY. 


Though we seem grieved at the 
shortness of life in general, we are 
wishing every period of it at an end. 
The minor longs to be at age, then to 
be a man of business, then to make} 
up an estate, then to arrive at honors, 
then to retire. — ADDISON. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” | 
are available in a 544-page book. | 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, | 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Herbert E. Gernert, 


Jr., East Orange, N. J. What’s 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation; and every city or 
house divided against itself shall not stand. 


—MaTTHEW, 12:25 
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Why the Sword of Hope 
is Mightier than Ever... 


IN HIS AGELESS STRUGGLE on a cold 
and hostile planet, man’s most faithful 
weapon—sometimes his only one—has 
been Hope; and it has never altogether 
failed him. 

Even today, in the battle against one 
of our strongest and cruelest enemies— 
cancer—there are splendid indications 
that our hope and faith are not mis- 
guided; that the long winter of despair 
is no longer quite so cold nor quite 
so dark. 

Already, cancer patients are being 
cured—completely cured—who, even 
five years ago, would have been beyond 
all help. 

Tens of thousands are living happily 
this Springtime—and will live through 
many Springtimes yet to come—be- 
cause they were saved last year from 
cancer. 





Other tens of thousands could have 
been saved by today’s knowledge, if 
only they had been treated in time. 

Why weren’t they treated in time—? 

Because of all of us. We haven’t 
worked hard enough at cancer educa- 
tion and service to patients. And we 
still haven’ t given enough money for training 
physicians, for clinics, and for research. 





Yes, The Sword of Hope—symbol of 
the American Cancer Society’s struggle 
against a mighty implacable enemy—is 
stronger and sharper than ever. If it 
isn’t being wielded as powerfully as it 
might be, it’s simply because more help 
is needed from everyone. Much more! 
Won’t you please give really generously, 
this year—? 


American Cancer Society 










Cancer 
Man’s cruelest 
enemy 


strike back 
Give 





GENTLEMEN: 
[_] Please send me free information on cancer. 


[_] Enclosed is my contribution of $.............. 
to the cancer crusade. 


COCR EEE EERE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEED 


CeCe eee EEE REE EHH HEHEHE HES E SHEESH OSES 


Simply address the envelope: 


CANCER c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 
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‘“‘Prefab’’ skyscraper clad in Alcoa Aluminum in 
62 days—owner to save thousands on upkeep 


It used to take months to enclose a 
building in its thick masonry “skin”. 
The Tishman Building, 99 Park Avenue, 
New York, took less than a week. 

The completion of a building used to 
mark the beginning of costly mainte- 
nance —cleaning, painting, pointing. 
This building will require virtually no 
exterior maintenance. 

Thick walls used to consume valuable 
interior space. This building has thou- 
sands of feet more space to rent. 

The first plans of this $14 million 
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structure were redrawn after careful study 
of our own Alcoa Building in Pittsburgh. 
Our pioneer use of aluminum curtain- 
wall construction forecast the economics 
realized by this walls-in-a-week record. 
The 1800 exterior panels were pre- 
fabricated, each with two windows, by 
General Bronze Corp., in three months. 
Two stories high, 4144 feet wide, they 
were trucked to the site, stored on the 
floors they were to enclose, installed from 
inside without exterior scaffolds. 

The knowledge and the materials 
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that make this new kind of building 
possible are available through your 
local Alcoa sales office, listed under 
“Aluminum” in your classified direc-~ 
tory. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


ALGDA 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


THE 
TISHMAN BUILDING 


owned by 
Tishman Reality Corp. 


Architect: 
Emery Roth & Sons 


General Contractor: 
Tishman Realty & Construction 
Corporation 





the competitive days ahead from the 
fast construction, minimum maintenance 
and increased space made possible by 


Alcoa Aluminum curtain-wall construction. 


BUILDING MANAGERS can report 
proudly on Alcoa Aluminum-clad struc- 
tures. Full occupancy, low maintenance, 
maximum revenues from spacious interi- 
ors make the beauty more than skin deep! 


TENANTS gain a smart, modern ad- 
dress—and they gain extra feet of floor 
space, too! Forty extra square feet in a 
20’x 20’ office is gained by the insulated, 
maintenance-free Alcca Aluminum panels. 





Aluminum Subcontractor: 
General Bronze Corp. 


